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DOCTOR GREYSON’S BOOK. 


BY L. A. B. CURTIS. 





CHAPTER I. 


_» OW, Hobart, solemnly and seri- 
= ously, why don’t you marry? 
You surely can give your little 
sister your confidence this once.” 

“ Well, then, Blossom,look into 
my eyes and see that I speak tle 
truth. Solemnly and seriously, 
the reason is that I cannot find 
another woman in the world so 
sweet and altogether lovely as 
my dear sister Jessima, and I 
cannot marry her, you know.” 

“QO fie, Hobart! You always 
tease meso. But I should likea 
sister, and baby voices, in the 
old house. I’m sometimes lone- 
some there, brother.” 

* You will soon find one dearer than a brother and 
sweeter than a sister, Jessie, and baby voices all 
your own; and I shall be the old, cross, bachelor 
uncle, going about the world seeking for your coun- 
terpart.”’ 

No wonder this guileless creature could not believe 
that I was wholly sincere, for she could not stand, as 
I did, and gaze intw the depths of ber pure soul 
through her dark, hazel eyes, and see the fresh beau- 
ty of her rounded tace and form, and drink each day 
the wine of her sweet and genial companiouship. 
T.e moss rose, first opening to the sun, has no con- 
ception of its own loveliness. She wandered all day 
through the l nely rvoms, content without suciety, 
happy with me alone, caring little for fashion, and 
tinding few congenial elements in girls of her own 
age 

We were orphans, and I was ten years her senior. 
Oar mother died at her birth; and this, no doubt, 
drew us nearer to each other, and made stronger the 
sacred ties that bound us so closely. 

It is a strange story that I have to tell of lives that 
should have drifted peacefully on into comfort 
and contentment, and fur many years I have jeal- 
ously guarded the dark secret; but the time has 
now come when I can not only reveal it with safety, 
but I feel that the interests of science and humanity 
demand that it shall be told. Many will doubt its 
truth; but there are reliable witnesses still living 
who will vouch for the authenticity of every incident. 

My father destined me for the bar, and fondly be- 
lieved that I evinced talents at an early age which 
would one day place me among the brightest lumina- 
ries of the country. No doubt his ambition had vis- 
ions of the presidential chair. 

By one of those mysterious perversities, however, 





interposition of Providence, J declined the high hon- 
ors in store for me, and chose the humbler profession 
of a physician. 


Doctor Greyson, whose memory is embalmed in the 
hearts of so many grateful people, still living through 
his ministrations, although he now fills an honored 
grave. 

It is necessary to mention this good man in order 
to show how perfect was the chain of events which 
subsequently led to the solution of one of the dark- 
est mysteries ever conceived in the brain of the 
arch-demon himself. 

At the time I left his office, Doctor Greyson had 
nearly completed his celebrated work entitled, “The 
New Hygeia,” a treatise which now forms a valuable 
book in the library of every medical man. He made 
no secret of the weighty truths he had evolved from 





x life of arduous toil and study, but took delight in 
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unfolding them to a pupil who could understand and 
admire, although he could never hope to attain to 
such heights of wisdom. 

I felt all an ardent young student’s veneration for 
the deep talent and erudition of my teacher, and it 
is a source of great gratification to me, at this later 
day, to know that men wiser than I delight to do him 
reverence. 

To him I owe all the success that has attended my 
subsequent professional career. 

From his office I went to the medical schools of 
France and Germany, to learn whatever could be 
yleaned from them. 

In the meantime, Jessima was becoming initiated 
into all those womanly mysteries which are supposed 
to be essential to the development and education of 
@ fashionable young lady. 

I knew little about the ways and means—the milli- 
ners, dancing-masters, French teachers and hair- 
dressers—but the general effect was delightful. I 
expected to find her spoiled, the bloom brushed from 
my lily; but they had either helped to make her 
charming, or else their combined arts could not spoil 
her. 

How giad she was to have me home again. She 
was seventeen, and I—well, I was growing old, and 
determined to make my years of hard study do some 
little good to my fellow-men. 

So it was settled that I should remain at home, and 
take the place of a middle-aged physician who had 
resolved to go West. 

We took a little summer recreation before I enter- 
ed upon my duties, and went away from the beaten 
track of fashionable resort into a wild and lovely spot 
among the hills and lakes of Western Maine, called 
Glen Farm, a retreat worthy of the nympbs and nai- 
ads of Fuerie. 

From my pillow I could lie and watch the mists 
tise and break and gather about the summit of 
Pleasant Mountain, before the sun made them glori- 
ous with his rising beams. Sometimes the vapor lay 
like a sluggish sea about its foot, while the rugged 
summit resembled a rocky island; then the hazy 
mists would float and wave about like troubled 
ghosts of untombed dead. 

Jessima never tired of the mountain, and never 
forgot to turn her calm, rapt fice towards its tow- 
ering grandeur, save when we floated over Pleasant 
Pond, and she decked her hair with lilies, and reach- 
ed her white hands far down into the water to make 
sure of the long stems of the flowers; while I skipped 
the fated frog among the pods, to lure a wily picker- 
el from his lair. 

How happy she was. How like the fragrant lilies 
her calm, untroubled spirit, and how I prayed for 
power to guard her from all sorrow and unrest. My 
prayer was, alas, in vain. 

She went with me often up to the mountain, where 
we drank at alimpid stream that hid under rocks 
and trees until it was icy cold, then rushed, leaping 
and tumbling, into the sunlight. 

It was here in this wilderness, staining her fingers 
with blueberries that grew on its bank, that she ask- 
ed me why I did not marry. I still think, “There 
are none like her, none.”’ 

* Ah, well, I can wait,” she said. ‘ You have but 
just come home, and, though there is no need of your 
practising your profession—we have money enough, 
I’m sure—yet I think it is better to work. I often 


’ fee} as if my life would be nobler and better if I had 


some grand work to do. 
thing.” 

“And you do accomplish much, birdie. You re- 
fine and humanize your bear of a brother, and all 
men that look into your face grow better and nobler 
fur the blessing of your presence. Missionaries to 
the heathen can do no more.’’ 

“ Granting your consummate flattery could be true, 
that is sach a passive virtue that it is no credit to 
me. Look at Florence Nightingale.” 

** Look at that squirrel—I a.n going toshoot him.” 

‘OQ don’t!” she cried; but I had fired. 

The squirrel chattered in defiance at the top of a 


I want to accomplish some- 
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tree; Lut a human cry of pain broke the primeval 
solitude of the place, and in another instant a young 
man appeared from behind the thicket towards which 
I had fired, holding his wounded hand. 

Jessima gave a little scream at sight of the flowing 
blood, but like a brave girl did not faint or run away. 
It was only astray shot that had grazed hia hand, 
but he seemed to enjoy Jessima’s pretty expressions 
of sympathy and regret, and very willingly allowed 
her to bathe it in the cold stream and bind her hand- 
kerchief about it. 

Thus commenced our acquaintance with Guy Stan- 
ton, a brave man and true; and, if I except a slight 
misanthropy, with but one fault, and that was the 
most stubborn pride in the world. 

“T trustit is not painful?” inquired the amateur 
nurse, looking up with those dangerous, tender eyes. 

He blushed as he smiled, and a rare sweetness 
played about his lips as he looked upon her face. 

* Quite the contrary. I think it never felt quite so 
well before in all my life.” 

“Then I’m glad Hobart shot you,” she replied, 
archly. 

“So am I,” he gallantly rejoined. ‘I consider it 
the most fortunate misfortune I ever met with, since 
it hae given me this pleasure,” handing me his card, 
while I returned the compliment. 

He then told me that he was studying law with an 
uncle, and had come here to recuperate hia dilapida- 
ted faculties through the midsummer. I subsequent- 
ly conjectured that a meagre purse was one reason 
why he chcse this retired spot for his holidays, for he 
was the eubodiment of truth, and made no secret of 
his poverty. 

After this little episode, we never failed to meet 
Guy Stanton in our daily rambles, and I knew, as 
the days went by, that to Jessima, at least, the tu- 
ture could never be like the past. Much as she loved 
me, my fondest word could never bring the wavering 
bloom to her cheek as did his approach. Her eyes 
grew dark and luminous, and sweet, dreamy smiles 
played about her rosebud mouth. 

To me there was a sanctity in this unconscious 
dawning ot a first love, that forbade any speech con- 
cerping it. I would sooner have checked the open- 
ing of the rose, or the rising of the summer sun upon 
the waiting earth. 

So beautiful and radiant she grew in the sunshine 
of his presence; so tenderly he bent in adoration 
over her to talk of brave deeds and manly possibili- 
ties which filled her heart with pride. 

It was hard for me to awaken them from this 
dream, but time stops not for lovers; so I said one 
day: 

“ Well, Jessima, our play-day is most over; I think 
we must return to the dusty old house to morrow.” 

We were sitting on the grass, in the gloaming. 
Gay, with his haudsome brow uncovered, twining 
some pretty fancy of buttercups and pansies fur 
Jessima. 

**O Hobart!” cried my stricken dove, ‘‘so soon! so 
soon!” 

How little she knew what a worll of sudden, 
frightened pathos quivered in her voice. Her face 
grew white and pitiful. Then she rallied and tried 
to smile, and said, in a strange tone: 

“T have enjoyed it so much, Hobart, that I forgot 
we must ever go back again.” 

Guy had thrown away the flowers with a passion- 
ate gesture, and sat twirling his hat. His face was 
livid with lines of anguish. 

Guy was proud, Jessima tender and loving. She 
was rich, and he was poor. Bat what were riches to 
her, compared to the wealth of a good and true 
heart! Not for the world would I stand in the way 
of my darling’s happiness. I had heard of Guy 
Stanton as a man of good birth and strict integrity. 
He was studying law within a stone’s throw of my 
office. So I smiled to myself, and, with the art of a 
skillful politician, judged that, just at this juncture, 
they would get on better alone. I remember that an 
old saw ran through my head something about the 
course of true love running smooth, and I could see 











very plainly that this would show that the rule must 
admit of exceptions. 

I went leisurely tomy room; but even there the 
sound of his quick, passionate voice reached me. 

“ Jessima,” he said, “ there is one circumstance in 
our acquaintance that I shall repent to my dying 
day, and that is, that your austere and august broth- 
er had not sent that shot into the centre of my 
heart!” 

** Guy Stanton!” 

‘‘ Why did you come here to make me wretched, 
Jessima Vaughan? Would to heaven we had never 
met!” 

“TI did not know I had grieved you,” said Jessima, 
in a pained and sorrowful voice. ‘* I did not mean to 
be unkind.” 

“ Unkind! God forgive you. You have taken 
from me all the hope and peace of my life. I shall 
never know rest again. I can never forget you. 
Farewell.”’ 

So he left her, rushing out into the darkness of 
the forest. 

Not one word of love or tenderness, for which her 
woman’s heart was pining. How could she know, in 
the deep calm of her first, blissful, tender love, of 
the volcanic passion that rent this man’s life into 
ruin? He left her no sweet recollections of a fond 
parting. 

He had no right to put the sparkling cup to ber 
lips and dash it to the ground before her eager lips 
had tasted the delicious nectar. I could forgive him 
for sacrificing his own hopes of happiness, but he 
bad no right to crush her young, happy heart to 
death under the chariot of thie Moloch of his pride. 

I went down to soothe my wounded bird; fur I had 
read romances, and knew that, under such circum- 
stances, the heroines always fainted or went into 
some sort of convulsions that called fur the most sci- 
entific medical skill. 

To my surprise, she was quietly gathering up bits 
of lace, and tatting, and embroidery, fragments of 
work upon which she loved to busy ber white finger-. 

A weary, desolate look had come over her face that 
I had never seen before. Alas, that I had no power 
ever to banish that weary look of desolation! 

“[ will goto him and make it all right in the 
morning,” I said to myself. To her I said: 

“<I will stay another week, if you say so, Jessie.” 

‘No, Hobart, I think, upon the whole, I’d rather 
gohome. I want to see old Nannie again.” Nannie 
was her old nurse. 

In the morning I went over to the farmhouse 
where Gay boarded; but they told me that he had 
taken the three o'clock stage for B——. 

“Tnen | will see him as soon as I return,” [ sail 
to myself. “The sooner the better; tor I cann t 
bear that patient look on the face of my birdie. It 
will drive me distracted. No doubt Guy Stanton 
cherishes some specious logic which he considers a 
good sort of religion, by which he satisfies his con- 
science that he is the very svul of honor and princi- 
ple; but, in my opinion, he is indulging in the wick- 
edest kind of pride. I will see him in B—— 
to-morrow.” ° 

I was entirely sure of a happy result as soon as 
should see the young man and explain to bim that 
Jessima’s happiness ought to be dearer to him than 
his pride, as it certainly was far more to me than all 
the riches of the earth. 

I tried to cheer Jessima by telling her that Gay 
had returned suddenly to the city, and I should go 
and see him and find out what took him away so sud- 
denly. Her quiet indifference was almost more than 
I could bear. 

I went to his office within an hour of my return, 
but was told that he had gone to New York to take 
the steamer fur Panama, thence tu San Francisco. 
I telegraphed for him, but he could not have re- 
ceived the despatch, as I never hear! from him, and 
was wholly unable to obtain his address in California. 
Such a blind and reckless wartar; against happi- 
ness I never saw before nor since. 

Jessima did not die, nor fade slo \y away; but the 
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faint, weary shadow never lifted from ber sweet face, 
and the sunlight pever Gapced merrily again in her | 
eyes. j 


CHAPTER Ill. 
JESSINA. 
JESSIMA, wy cherished flower, was drooping. She 
| did not mope. O,no. I never missed ber smile of 


Sunny greeting on my retarn from profesioma) de- 
ties. 1 never looked for ber im vain at the breakfast 


CHAPTER IL 
“ Au! Doctor Gre}son. bow do you do? I'm giad 





to see you looking at young and hale a ever.” 

“Yes, my bry, I'm tolerable—wlerable. It ie as- 
tonishing bow | do bold out. You are wonderfully 
improved with that good brown color. How is my 
pretty pet?” 

“ Jessizos ie blooming as a rose. You would be 
Surprise’ to see the endurance there isin that little 
creature. 
tangled woods and jangics like a young antelope,” 
was the genial reply. 

“ Yes, yes; these sound, rervous organizations 
will go through snything. It does beat all. Cra- 
mer. step bere a moment?” 


She followed me over mountains, through | 


From the private stucy a yourg man appearei—a 


stranger to me. 

“This is my new pupil, Godfrey Cramer, Hobart 
Vaughan, on whom you have beard me deliver so 
many eul-gies.” 


board. But the emile faded more quickly, and about 
ber sweet mouth lay a line of sadness that pained my 
beart. 

Gay's uncle bad not been able to obtain a trace of 
him: and when I told him what I supposed was the 
cause of bis sudden departure, there was po end to 
the abuse be heaped upon the young man’s follr. 

“Tell your sister, Vaughan,” he said, “ that the 
young rascal is not worth crying ber pretty eyes out 


| for.” 


Jessima was more than ever constant in ber atten- 
dance at church. 

I have often marke itin proof of the natural good- 
ness and purity of womankind, that, when grief 
comes beavily upon their bearta, women turn to re- 


| ligion for solace and support; men, the depraved, 
| oftener seek the wine-cup and card-table. 


! 


Jessima joined the Sabbath school, and was one cf 


Courteously, mechanically, almost baughtily, the | ee eee culture and good 
young man acknowledged this introduction. He | standing. I scarcely saw any book in her hand on 


was certainly the handsomest man I ever saw, if pa- 


trician dignity and elegance upon Apollo’s own form | 


and stature, with glosey, raven hair, perfect Grecian 
features, overarching brows, and deep, dark, unfath- 


Sandays but the Bible. 
One afterrom, vpon a bright October Sabbath, 


| while I1—graceless dug—was lounging in the parior, 


she came in as tresh and lovely 2s ever, and, fur a 


omable eyes, could coustitate the perfection of manly | moment, the drooping lines were gone from her face. 


beauty. 
For wy own part 1 more admire a sunny, genial 
face, full of honest good-uature, where you can read 


“ Hobart, I don’t know what todo. Will you tell 


, Ine?” 


“I certainly could answer your question better if I 


every passing emotion in its liqaid truth and purity, | had the least idea of the subject of your meditations.” 


than these dark, expressionless faces that never 
cload or brighten, but keep every passing emotion 
shot up and locked down forcibly within their own 
breast. 

Such was Guy, the open and honest face; such 
was Godfrey Cramer, silent, calm, immovable and 
unreadable. 

“A man capable of anything,” was my passing 
criticism, “* either good or evil.” 

He might have been, even then, twenty-five or 
thirty. Looking upon his delicate, smoothly-shaven 
chin, and the calm mouib, shaded by its silken mus- 
tache, | fancied he was even younger; but the im- 
penetrable eyes and finished grace of movement 
suggested that thirty years might have passed over 
his head. 

He conversed a little with me,in which he men- 
tioned that be chose to finish his studies with Doctor 
Greyson rather than in foreign echocis, since he had 
more confidence in his extensive experience and 
study than in ali the uew forms of France or 
Germany. 

Of course this could not fail to have an infiaence 
upon the honest mind of the worthy old man, who 
calmly smiled in a half-complacent, half-incredulous 
way. 

“ You have not seen my last book, Hobart, Guy? 
Here is the last copy 1 have by me, but take it.” 

“ Don’t rob yourself,” Ll aaid, “And Mr. Cramer is 
interested in your work,” for I saw him lay the vol- 
ume down as be came trom the library. 

* You are quite welcome; I already have the book 
nearly by Leart,” responded Godfrey Cramer. I 
tur ved the leaves. There wasa mark at the 24st 
page, that famous argument against the use of aico- 
holic drinks as a beverage, describing their action 
upon the blood and the stomach. I had read the 
manuscript and the proofs. 

** Doctor Greyson practises all be preaches upon the 
su! jcct of alcohol,” I remarked to Cramer. 

“ Yes; there is more wisdom in that chapter than 
in all the materia medicz of all the schools. A great 
deal of sentiment is brought to bear against spiritu- 

ous liquors, but there is science.” 

How little did I know, when I looked upon that 
page at this time, how much cause 1 should one day 
have to rejuice that I had been taught the lesson 
printed thereon. This, too, was one of those links in 
that mysterious chain of events, which still sume- 
times has such a semblance to the finger of Provi- 
dence. Itook the book, and sull my last thought 
was, as I turned away: 

“ What a dark, unfathomable face! A brigand or 
Mephistophiles must have looked like him.” 

1 inwardly resolved nut to invite him to our house. 

Al hough as a man I do not profess to believe in 
anything like sentimextalism, still, as a truthful 
chronicler of strange events, 1 must not deny that I 
am extremely susceptible to strong attractions or re- 
pulsions at first sight. Perbaps, from the reason 
that I am conscious of this weakness upon my own 
part, I have always been ready to condemn others 
for placing any reliance upon these emotions, or to 
allow them to affect their judgment of a person’s 
character. 

Philosophy wil! sometimes give way. Such an at- 


and cold-blooded villany that I could not put out of 
my mind. 

And for this reason I resolved tow treat him more 
cordially, believing that I cruelly wronged him by 
these strange presentiments. 


“It’s about our Sunday-school teacher. He knows 
everything, and is the handsomest, most elegant man 
you eversaw. And he knows the Bible by heart. 
Emma Dadley and Clara Paine told me to-day that 
it has been the custom of the clase to take turns in 
inviting him ounce a week to tea, and the rest of the 
class come in during the evening and spend a social 
hour or two in interesting and profitable conver- 
sation.” 

“A very proper way of spending an evening, I 
think.”’ It immediately occurred to me that this 
opened the way for my pet to mingle more with 
young people, and to have her mind diverted from 
her own grief. 

“ Then you quite approve of it, Hobart dear?” 

* Decidedly, Blossom. Only I fail to see why the 
elegant young teacher should come to tea.” 

“ O, the girls are so anxious to show him some at- 
tention in return for the interest he takes in them. 
He is 8» kind.” 

“ Bat I do not remember his name.” 

“ Mr. Cramer.” 

** Heavens! not Godfrey Cramer?” 

“1 think his name is Godfrey.” 

1 do not know why I was 80 astounded at this 
news. Certain I am that, if I had read in the morn- 
ing paper that Godfrey Cramer had entered a bank, 
killed the teller, abstracted ten thousand dollars, and 
made a successful escape, I should have said, “ just 
as I expected.” But to think of him, teaching inno- 
cent girls from the Holy Scriptures, was a thunder- 
bolt of astonishment to me. 

**1 do not like his looks,” I at length said; “‘ but I 
certainly shall not object to having your young 
triends come here. 1 think I should enjoy it my- 
self. I have a weakness for nice young ladies.” 

So I thought had Godfrey Cramer, when I saw him 
surrounded by a bevy of elegant, young girls, all re- 
garding him as a second St. Paul, or some rapt saint 
whom they might worship, almost, without sin. I 
hated myself for the repugnance I felt, and was even 
more cordial to the young man on that account, striv- 
ing in bis really brilliant conversation to forget my 
unreasonablenvess. Jessima was too sad, but she 
came from these little gatherings with a brighter 
face. 

One day I was again astonished by receiving a po- 
lite and formal note from Cramer, asking my permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to my sister. Stifling a 
sensation of wrath, I gave the letter to Jessima. O 
how white she grew, with a look of agony on her fair, 
young face that I could not bear. 

*O Hobart, you do not wish me to marry, do you, 
dear?” 

**T only wish to make my birdie happy.” 

*“« Then never let me see anything like this,”’ toss- 
ing the paper into the grate. ‘I do not think he 
cares much for me, or he would have let me know it 
in some way; and, Hobart,I can never be happy 
with any one but you.” 

So her cheeks grew pale, and her lips smiled 
mournfully. At length she told me almost joyfully 
that Godfrey Cramer was soon to marry Emma 
Dudley. 

There was a brilliant wedding. Cramer took an 
oftice down town, got up a respectable practice, and 
supported an elegant establishment upon his wife’s 
money. 

Six months passed, and one day Jessima told me 
that she had been to call on Mrs. Cramer, “and, O 
Hobart,” she said, ‘‘I should scarcely have known 
her, she ia so pale and white.” 

I smiled, thinking my innocent girl had not 
thought that it was not unnatural for young wives to 
lose their bloom. She flushed scarlet, but insisted 
that it was not as I thought, for Emma looked more 
like a person in consumption than one who expected 
to become a mother. 

Soon after I saw Mrs. Cramer riding past my office, 





and I was greatly struck with the fearful change. 


j 


t 





“ Jescima is right,” 1 thought, “ebe looks as thoegh 
she trod on the verge of the grave.” 

1 was not surprised te bear that she died within a 
year after her nuptials. Doctor Cramer mourned 
with Christian resignation, seldom smiling, and 
drooping his dark, fringed eyes mournfally when any 
ome spoke of hie ice. 





able child. It broke upon me suddenly, Uke a feartal 
earthquake. She was riding im the same carriage 
that Eoma and Clars bad used before; ber face was 
in repose; she did not expect to meet me; bat the 
shadow of death was upon ber. There was the same 
wan and shadowy thinness, the same languid weari- 
| ness, that I fir=t obwerved im the two dead wives. | 


: 





Jessima hai loved Emma, and sympathized deepiy 
with the afflicted mourner. One day, after a respect- | 
able interval, she hinted to me that Doctor Cramer 
had expressed a desire to renew hie overtures for ber ; 
band. | will follow them in six months. I will know what it 

“If I could marry,” she said, “I would marry | is that ie doing thi«. If your Bloe Beard bustand—” 
Doctor Cramer.” | She langhed merrily. 

She refused the honor of the alliance. He soon’ “He is no Biae Beard, Hobart, and I think your 
after led the blooming, bewitching Clara Paine to the | fears are entirely grounciess.” 
altar. We had reacbed ber home, and I fwilowed her into 

“ She, at least, will outlive him,” I said, looking her boudoir. 
upon ber firm knit frame and glowing countenance—| ‘‘ Jessima, by the memory of my lifes bve, I con- 
@ perfect little Hebe, putting to shame the lily com- jure you to conceal nothing from me!” 
plexion of my dear sister. | “There is nothing to conceal, my dear brother. 

Notwithstanding the incidents between Jessima Ask me what you will. I have no secrets from you.” 
and Cramer, she preserved her intimacy with Clara,. “‘ Is your busband kind to you?” 
although she saw bat little «f her husband. Inless “I have no hesitation in saying that you cannot 
than a year Clara had jost her roses, and looked little excel him in conjagal devotion.” 
like the pictare of health she was upon her wedding “ Have you any symptoms of disease, any pain, or 
day. | uncomfortable feelings?” 

“Strange,” I said, to Jessima. “Are yousureher, “ Not in tue ieast; I am conscious of a strange lan- 
husband does not neglect her?” ‘ guor and weariness at times. Godfrey thinks it is 

“Neglect ber! She never tires of telling of his because I need more exercise,so 1 ride vut each 
tenderness and care. She sars he is pot passionaté morning.” 
or demorstrative, but he never forgets to supply ber “ Do you sleep well?” 
wants, and surprise ber with little gifts. And the “ Perfectly; but Doctor Cramer insists that I shall 
care he feels for her health is painfal. He says be | take all the sleep I can, and wil) not bare me rise to 
has Jost one wife, and al) that a cherishing care can» ’ breakfast with him.” 
do shall be done to keep Clara always with him.” | “ Does he give you no medicine?” 

“ Still, she is not well?” | “Nothing but a simple tonic. What more can | 

“She is not like her old joyous self. She seems need, when I have no symptoms of disease?” 
weary, and lies down a good deal.” 1 asked her = few more questions, which only the 

When I saw her I was inexpressibly shocked. ‘ more baffied my professional skill. She insisted she 

“Cramer,” said I, with a good deal of warmth, was far happier than she ever expected to be—in- 
“you shouki call Doctor Greyson to see your wife.” deed, she was quite content and satisfied that she 

“ Vaughan, do not tell me that Clara is failing. It had done well to marry thus. 
is the warm weather, she will soon recover. I knew **I shall send Doctor Greyson to see you this very 
there was consumption in the family, and she will day.” 
tell you how carefully I have tried to shicla her. She smiled, and I went immeiiately to his office. 
Indeed, I will not think she is ill!” Fortunately he was at home. He went immediately 

He looked terribly troubied, and I did not doubt with me tosee my sister. He made the closest in- 
that the fear of losing her blanched his face and lips. | vestigation of ber case, and came away bafiied as I 

* Well, I know you are a very skillfa) practitioner, i was. From some sudden freak I exacted a promise 
but, if it was my wife, I should put the case into from Jessima that she woukd not mention the sub- 
Doctor Greyaon’s hands.” | ject of our visit to ber husband. 

Soon after I heard that they had gone to the sea- | The next day I was engagsi in rearranging the 
shore. It was fourteen months from the time of | books in my library, when my eyes fell upon the 
their brids] that Clara Cramer was laid beside ber copy of ‘‘ The New Hygeia,” which Doctor Greyeon 
friend and classmate. This second bereavement tok! | himself had presented to me. It fell open at the 9ist 
greatly upon Doctor Cramer. Hiseyes were sunken, | page. An unaccountable horror seized me. I recall- 
and his features became almost cadaverous in their | ed the incidents of the day when I received that 

One day he said to me: book. I remembered whose hands had beid it, whose 

“I sball never forgive myself, Vaughan, for not | eyes perused it pfevious to mine. There was the 
taking your advice with respect to Doctur Greyson. | self same mark that Godfrey Cramer had placed 
Still, there is little hope of hereditary consumptivn.” | there. 

He came much to the old house, and I conld see “ What fiend,” I said to myself, “ still torments me 
that Jessima’s sympathies all went out toward him. | with suspicions of that man? They are only worthy 
She exerted herself a great deal to draw him from | of a superstitious old woman.” 
the moody spells which often lay upon him. At last Almost unconsciously I found myself upon my way 
the blow feli. My sweet sister, my cherished flower, | to Jessima’s house, and to my annoyance, the book 
the apple of my eye, she told me she had promised to | still in my hand. It was ten o’clock, but Jessima 
be hia wife. If a messenger had come to me with | had only just risen, and she looked still more shadowy 
tidings of her sudden death, I could not have been s | and invalid-like than on the previous day. 
horrorstruck. “Did you tell Godfrey we were here yesterday?” 

“ No, Hobart, it will not add so greatly to my own | was my first questi -n. 

La] piness, but I cannot bear to see him suffer so.” “No; but he saw you go away. He seemed to 

I did not tell her what was in my heart, that I had | catch the infection, for he declares I must start for 
rather see her in her grave. I longed to see her | the seaside to-morrow.” 
happy, and I had hoped that the young love, which “You did not tell me what sort of a tonic your 
had germinated among the grateful nooks of Pleas- | husband gives you. Perhaps I could tell by seeing 
ant Glen, might yet blossom into full flower. I had | it.” 
hoped for Guy’s return. Buta few weeks before his| She laughed s little nervously. “I was afraid you 
uncle had told me that he had received full tidings | would ask me that. But nothing could be more sia- 
of his death in Sacramento. ple Itis only a tablespoonful of brandy im a little 

This I communicated to Jessima. She grew a |*waier. I see him measure it myself; and here is the 
shade whiter, but made no other sign. There was no | bottle.” 
reason why she should not become the wife of God- It was the best and purest brand of Cognac 
frey Cramer. He was rapidly rising in his profession, | brandy. 
had inherited considerable wealth from his two young “ Yes, that is harmless enough; only you know I 
wives, and held the highest rank in the social and | make very sparing use of alcohol. When do you 
religious worid. : take this—tonic?” 

So they were married one bright midsummer day, “In the morning.” 
and I fought desperately with my strange unreason- * Directly after eating, of course. That is well.” 
able temper which made me feel as though it was her “Ono; before I rise. Godfrey mixes it when he 
funeral instead of her wedding. I would not yield to | gets up, and bids me lie quietly for an hour or two; 
such ridiculous fancies, and so I simulated a gay and | and I generally get a little sleep afterwards.” 
festive demeanor that was still leas appropriate to the “Great Heaven! Your husband dos this? 
old bachelor brother I was. grant it is not too late.” 

She left me, it is true, but I had my revenge by at ‘* Hobart, you do not, you dare not insinuate any- 
last bringing home a pretty young creature, who has | thing against my husband?” 
ever since smiled upon me, scolded and teased me, “Jessima, listen to me; I will try and be calm, for 
and dandled my babies to my heart’s content. Well, | I know you trust your husband as implicitly as you 
1 would not have mentioned this incident, for it does } do nie.” 
not concern the story, only as it may serve as some * Yes, Hobart, I do.” 
slight excuse for my subsequent blindness. So firm and decided she looked and spoke, I scarce- 

I was married about two months after Jessima. | ly dared hope she would heed me. 

Doctor Cramer took her on a European tour, and it * Jessima, it is a very singular coincidence that a 
was more than a year before I saw heragain. She | man should marry three bealthy, sound young wo- 
was so delighted to see me, that her face was radiant | men, and they should each fail and fade away with 
with pleasure. Precisely the same unaccountable symptoms. You 

** You look a little thin, Blossom,” I said. admit this?” 

* You would not wonder, if you had seen how **T have seen more remarkable coincidences.” 
terribly seasick I have been.” “* Now, Jeasima, will you read from this book, on 

So I was satisfied. The great event of my life oc- | the 91st page.” 
curred about this time—the birth of my son and heir, She read: 
and when she came to see us we were all completely “It is a great mistake of many professional, as well 
engrossed in the contemplation of the wonderful in- | as non-professional men, that the inner membrane of 
fant, for, of course, though I say it myself, there | the stomach is peculiarly constituted to resist the di- 
never was and never will be another such a remark- | rection of alcohol. The true secret of its compara- 


Sprang to ber side. 

* For God's sake, Jessima, tell me what ails you. 
You can conceal nothing from me. You are dying, 
surly a¢ Emma and Clara are in their graves. You 


God 














traction I bad felt for Guy, which almost amounted 
to brotherly love; I still miesed and mourned his ab- 
sence, even while I condemned his unreasonable 
passion. 

Such an antipathy I felt for Cramer, causeless and 
fuolish, I tried to believe,—for was he not everything 
to admire ?— yet 1 never could restrain a cold shud- 
der in his presence, and constantly thought of deeds 
of villany and blood, wild stories of wicked romance 
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tive harmlessness is, that spirituous drinks generally 
are taken while digestion is in progress. When taken | 
upon an empty stomach the inner lining of that | 
organ becomes greatly ir flamed, and continued de- | 
lirium ensues and subsequently death. From experi- 
ments upon the stomach of a deg, death ensued in 
three weeks, and the stomach war found to be almost 
eaten through by the action of the fiery fluid. The 
stomach of the inebriate shows abundant proof that 
alcohol used without “food, is one of the surest slow 
poisons. In the experiment abovenamed, pure 
brandy was used, and no food alluwed for two hours 
after.”” 

Her face grew ashen white as she read. Her eyes 
dilated in dreadful horror. Then she turned to 
me. 

* Hobart, how dare you think that Godfrey knows 
of this. Perhaps it is not true. But nothing will 
make me believe that Godfrey Cramer ever dreamed 
that such results would fullow such a cause!” 

‘*Then, my sister, you will not believe me when I 
tell you that I saw him place this mark at this very 
page and passage.” 

She did not answer me, for she lay in a dreadful 
swoon. When she recovered, I went silently into 
Doctor Cramer’s library. Under a pile of rubbish I 
found another copy of ‘‘ The New Hygeia,” and the 
book fell open at the 9ist page. I carried it to Jes- 
sima, and quietly pointed out this singular coinci- 
dence. 

“T have but one suggestion to make,” I said. 
“No good can come from acquainting Doctor Cramer 
with these suspicions. You can only watch and wait. 
This you cando. Immediately upon drinking your 
tonic, you can secretly eat something you have pro- 
vided the night before. You might even protest 
against the cordial; but, if he insists upon your tak- 
ing it, you may be sure of its comparative harmless- 
ness if you eat a small portion of food immediately 
after.” 

“You can never make me believe that Godfrey 
would intentionally harm me.” 

So Lleft her. They went the next day to the sea- 
side. This gave me the opportunity I desired of ex- 
amining his papers. Everything was carefully lock- 
ed. Butaset of locksmith’s tools overcame this ob- 
stacle, except with regar:1 to one small desk whose 
lock was caretully sealed. For awhile I was com- 
pletely nonplussed; but I succeeded at length in 
removing the back of the desk. Here I found the 
proofs of this most horrible atrocity. He had kept a 
sort of satanic journal, from which I give a few ex- 
tracts. ‘The first dated back before his first wife’s 
decease: 


“Emma is indeed a beautiful woman, but her 
sentimental devotion drives me wild. I am sick and 
tired of her. Strange that I so soon weary of my 
great blessings. How true it is that it is only what 
we cannot have we only truly value. Vaughan’s sis- 
ter is the only desirable being the world holds for me 
now. I must have her. I will possess her.” 

* * * * * * * 

“Emma is failing fast. There must be a demon 

within my breast, for every symptom of increasing 
weakness fills me with a delight that is beyond all 
the happiness of my wedding-day. When will the 
end be?” * * * * Sd 

“The brandy has done its work well, and left no 
trace. When will the lovely Jessima be wine?” 

* * * * * * * 

“Foiled again. She refuses me the second time. 
Clara is twice as beautiful now, for the girl has taded 
strangely.” * * * « * 

*« Again the demon of bate possesses me. Clara’s 
brightness goads me to insanity I cannot bear. In- 
deed, I will not. Her very presence is loathsome.” 

* * * * * * * 

“ Again I am adisconsolate and bereaved man. 
Jessima is more than kind. I shall prevail. Who 
can tell that I will not thus tire of her. It would be 
but a just revenge for her slights.” 

* * * * +. * 7 

* Doctor Greyson little thought of the sure weapon 
he furnished me when he wrote his ‘New Hygeia’ 
There is no chance f.r detection. The church holds 
me above suspiciun.” * * * * 


Why this man had thus kept such a record against 
himself, I cannot explain except by laying myself 
liable to the charge of superstition. For it seems 
that a providential Hand had guided his to raise up 
this evidence against him. 


me home! I dare not live with him longer. Yet 
would that I could die!” 

She then told me, after some urging, that be had 
increased the amount of brandy, and when she made 
some slight objection to taking it, he grew dark and 
stern, and asked her if her brother had advised her 
not to do so. 

She was in such a fearfully nervous state that I 
much doubted if she would ever rally from her fee- 
ble condition. She said her husband had gone ona 
professional round of visits immediately upon their 
return, and had not yet visited his library, and did 
not know she was coming to me. 

Doctor Greyson and I went at once and procured 
the necessary means for his arrest, intending to wait 
at the house for his return. We were too late. As 
the officer opened the door of his library we saw him 
lying on the lounge, At one glance I saw the seal of 
the lock was broken; the next showed me Godfrey 
Cramer was deal. The odor of prussic avid was 
ample evidence of all his crimes. 

The affair was not made public, as nothing would 
be gained thereby. After the funeral I took my 
family and my poor sister, now entirely prostrated, 
and went to Pleasant Glen. Jessima was too much 
drowned in affliction to feel any sensitive objection 
to this locality. In afew weeks, however, I was glad 
to see her take some interest in things around her. 
She even recalled some of the incidents of our former 
visit. 

** Poor Guy,” she one day said. ‘It was hard for 
him to die so young.” 

‘* When you might have been so happy,” I added. 

“T have learned, dear brother,” she said, “ that 
Happiness is not a dweller upon the earth. If she 
sometimes comes down to visit mortals, it is only to 
teach them of her heavenly home, and bid them pre- 
pare to seek it.” e 

It was a pretty fancy, and I did not care to contra- 
dict it. She took much pleasure in watching the 
progress of an elegant summer residence tLat was 
being erected upon the side of the mountain, near 
the spot where we first met Guy Stanton. 

“It must be a boarding-house,” she said; ‘and 
we will come here every summer. Or, at least, I will 
come, and take my sturdy little nephew Guy for 
company.” 

We had named our boy Guy. 

Her countenance began to wear a peaceful fook, 
even now, for she had never greatly loved her 
wretched husband, and could not mourn for him. 

“No, Jessima, it is not a boarding-house,” I said, 
“but a private summer residence for an eccentric 
bachelor, reputed very wealthy, and a very hermit. 
Here he comes now.” 

I should have known better than to have let her 
meet him thus suddenly. She gave a piercing shriek, 
and sunk in the arms of Guy Stanton, who nearly 
went frantic with terror lest he had killed her. But 
women seldom die under such circumstances, and 
she soon was able to lean on my arm and go to the 
house. 

The rest is soon told. The misanthropic Guy, who 
had not quite died, returned to the scene of bis mise- 
ry, and built a house here among the scenes that 
were haunted by recollections of his love and suffer- 
ing. In imagination he could still picture her laving 
her white hands in the mountain stream, or wander- 
ing in floating robes among the groves and shrubbery 
of his summer retreat. With this forlorn pleasure 
he was resolved to be content. 

He afterwards concluded that this would not con- 
tent him, and last week I was called to sanction a 
little proceeding embellished with white roses and a 
great many yards of white ribbon. Jessima was get- 
ting back her roses, and is of the opinion that Happi- 
ness makes some long visits to this earth. 

Guy acknowledged that he was a miserable fvol, 
and means to make up for lost happiness by doubly 
improving the present. 

Doctor Greyson died three months ago; but his 
book should be bound in gold, and handed down as 
an heirloom to all future generations. 


REMEDIES FOR FITS. 


For a fit of passion, walk out in the open air; you 
may speak your mind to the winds without hurting 
any one, or proclaiming yourself to be a simpleton. 
For a fit of idleness, count the tickings of a clock; do 
this for an hour, and you will be glad to pull off your 
coat the next, and work like a negro. For a fit of ex- 











I had resolved to spend a few weeks at Pl t 
Glen with my wife and child, but had now given it 
up. For some time I hesitated about taking Doctor 
Greyson into my confidence, but the fact that my 
sister’s life was in constant jeopardy made me resolve 
to bring the scoundrel to justice. 

At first we thought of interesting Mr. Payne and 
Mr. Dudley in the matter, and have the buried 
bodies of their daughters disinterred and examined. 
Finally we decided upon this course, and in the pres- 
ence of two of the mest distinguished medical men of 
the country; and the stomachs were found to be in 
the honeycombed state described in Doctor Greyson’s 
book, as occasioned by the action of alcohol in the 
absence of food inthestomach. The other physicians 
agreed that this had been the cause of their deaths, 
and both Mr. Payne and Mr. Dudley confessed that 
they knew their daughters were in the habit of tak- 
ing a cordial prepared by Doctor Cramer, and ad- 
ministered before rising in the morning. I did not 
show them the journal, of which I kept possession. 

At this juncture Jessima suddenly made her ap- 
pearance in my study. 





“ Hobart,” she said, wildly, “‘ take me home! take 


travag and folly, go to the workhouse or speak 
with the ragged and wretched inmates of a jail, and 
you will be convinced 


“ Who makes his bed of brier and thorn 
Must be content to lie forlorn."’ 


For a fit of ambition, go into the churchyard and 
read the gravestones—they will tell you the end of 
ambition. The grave will soon be your bedchamber, 
earth your pillow, corruption your fatber, and the 
worm your mother and sister. Fora fit of repining, 
look about for the halt and the blind, and visit the 
bedridden, and the afilicted and deranged; and they 
will make you ashamed of complaining of your light- 
er afilictions. For a fit of despondency, look on the 
good things which God has given you in this world, 
and those which he has promised to his followers in 
the next. He who goes into his garden to look out 
tor cobwebs and spiders no doubt will tind them; 
while he who looks for a flower may return into his 
house with one blooming in his bosom. 





There is no day born but comes like a stroke of mu- 
sic into the world and sings itself all the way through. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 


| A IGEN POR LIM. 


BY MOY THOMAS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE MORROW. 


MR. GRIDLEY lett homea little later than usual on 
the following morning; but there was still abundant 
time, with sharp walking, for reaching May Fair be- 
fore the hour at which Cousins was accustomed to 
make his appearance there. The little old man was 
in unusual spirits. He had sjxnt the whole of that 
night in tending his unhappy fellow-lodger, but he 
scarcely felt weary yet. The novelty of bis p sition 
as a friend and consoler «f the unforturate bad main- 
tained his excitement at the highest pitch. He had 
been in no hamor to eat breakfast. His mind was 
full of projects. He had taken the man whoin he 
had rescued from death under his protection. The 
strong had come to be sheltered by the weak; the 
nee‘ly and wretched by one whose poverty and misery 
had seemed but yesterday more than he could en- 
dure. 

Any one of his acquaintance who hal met him 
that morning might have imagined that the lawyer’s 
small stock of brains had given way under the pres- 
sure of his troubles. He swung his arms to and fro, 
and talked to himselfas he walked. He waved aside 
the offers of hawkers and newspaper vendors at 
street-corners with an unwonted dignity, as of one 
who had weighty affsirs on hand, and whose medi- 
tations must not be disturbed. 

Such notions, indeed, would not have been wholly 

founded. His sch had begun by being mod- 
est and humble. The mouse had helped the iion in 
the fable; why should not he, poor, and weak, and 
wretched as he was, do something to assist even one 
so much younger and stronger than himself? Such 
had been at first the tenor of his reflections, but the 
prospect had expanded. He was a man—ostensibly, 
at least—in a good position of life. Important per- 
sons paid court to him; illustrious names were on his 
books; powerful individuals had professed them- 
selves under obligations, and anxious to serve him in 
any way he could suggest. Now was the time to 
put their protestations to the test. Not for himself. 
He would never have dared even to think of solicit- 
ing anything on his own account. He knew well, 
too, that if he bad, bis habitual irresolution would be 
fatal to any hope of his profiting by it. But this 
stranger, who was already indebted to him so much, 
was ofa different stamp. He was evidently a man of 
good education. He wanted but a chance of rising — 
only one foot on the ladder—to be free. He had a 
powerful frame, a shrewd head, as the old man had 
felt from a certain decisiveness of manner visible in 
him when he had recovered from the temporary 
effects of his desperate act. There was some sad his- 
tory connected with him, as was indicated by those 
strange signs which he had accidentally discovered. 
But he did not care to inquire into this. His neigh- 
bor’s manner had impressed him as that of an honest 
man, and Samuel Gridley had determined to befriend 
him. 

It will, perbaps, detract a little from the romance 
of Mr. Gridley’s character, that with this desire to 
raise up one who had fallen, this strange sympathy 
with a man who, like himself, had dropped away in 
the battle of life, this craving for society and fellow- 
ship, arising out of his degraded and solitary condi- 
tion, was mingled some amount of more selfish 
considerations. His imagination ran rict in many 
ways, and among others it took the direction of the 
benfits which might accrue to himeelfin the future 
from the gratitude which his protege could not fail 
to feel towards his deliverer. Who could blame him 
for dreaming awhile of a new hope of escape from the 
thraldom of Cousins’s rule? And even these dreams 
were as much for the good of his new acquaintance 
as for hisown. They were, after all, dreams of this 
stranger’s advancement in the world—of his pros- 
perity and happiness—of which the miserable old 
man would be happy indeed if only a few crumbs 
should fall to his lot. Gridley was alone in the world ; 
his wife was dead and gone; relatives had long since 
abandoned him; he had never had achild. What if 
this young man, mindful of that terrible night when 
the poor weak creature discovered him at the point 
of death, and for the first time for many years found 
strength to do a resolute act, should feel towards 
him asason? Strange things had come to pass in 
this world, he thought, as he hurried on his way still 
musing and muttering, and dispensing his airy 
patronage. 

Though busy with these day-dreams, he had walk- 
ed at a quick pace; he was approaching May Fair, 
and there was still some time to spare. Gridley 
looked at the clocks in shops as he passed, and found 
them all agreed on that point. One in particular, in 
which he had learned to have faith, plainly indicated 
that he might loiter yet ten minutes and escape re- 
proof. It was a critical point in his history. He 
glanced behind him in a strange furtive way, and 
walked up a by-street, where he paced to and fro for 
a few moments. 

His head was in a whirl; but a sense of weakness 
arising from the reaction of the excitement of that 
night and his long fast, had stolen upon him. He 
felt a dread lest his powers should not stand out, and 
he should break down in the task which he had as- 
signed to himself. He regretted now the absorption 








which had led to his going without food that day; 
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| stage ot his reflections it appeared to him to be ex- 
| pedient that he should take some trifling stimulant. 
| There is a beverage known, we believe, to tipplers of 
| Mr. Gridley sciaes, under the name of purl, and much 
| famed among sophista inclined to find excuses for 
drinking at an early hour of the day for its assumed 
stomachic qualities. It was with this drink, which 
being kept ready-prepared on the counters of certain 
places of entertainment, chiefly in the neighborhood 
of the market-places of the metropolis, Mr. Gridley 
finally determined to refresh himself. 

Yet he hesitated a moment longer, walked to the 
very door of the house where he knew that this once 
favored drink was likely to be found, peered in, and 
saw that there was no customer at the bar. The 
street was retired enough, and little likely tu be fre- 
quented by Cousins or any of his clients. He entered, 
and twitching nervously at his gloves, threw down a 
sixpence on the counter, and drank the bewitching 
draught. 

It was a fearful joy. The excitement under which 
he labored, and the fact that he had eaten nothing, 
rendered the liquor doubly potent. A _ fire ran 
through his veins. His dull eyes sparkled for awhile. 
His weak and trembling frame grew strong and 
youthful again. Cousins had few terrors for him 
now. An exaggerated faith in his own sagacity stole 
upon him. Itseemed to him a happy inspiration 
that had led him to take that moderate stimulant 
before venturing to encounter the man who had op- 
pressed him so long. Nay, he even fancied that it 
was solely for want of that artificial aid that he had 
hitherto been so miserably deficient in the spirit 
which would have rendered such tyranny impossible. 
Under the influence of these delusions the lawyer 
ventured on another glass, then upon another; after 
which a suspicion began to haunt him that he had 
had enough, and that it was time to make his way 
to the office in May Fair, 

But these wiser counsels did not long prevail. No 
sooner did the unhappy Gridley tind himself again in 
the open air than his courage rose once more, until it 
finally reached a pitch at which the tyrant Cousins 
began to wear the aspect rather of a bugbear cal- 
culated to inspire fear in the breasts of weak women 
and young children, than an object worthy of serious 
consideration from Mr. Gridley of May Fair, the 
trusted confidant of so many matters in which aris- 
tocratic names were concerned. Punctuality no 
longer presented itself to his mind as a thing of any 
moment. What right had Cousins, forsooth, to treat 
him like a truant schoolboy? Was it to be supposed 
that a gentleman, @ man of the world, a solicitor of 
nearly tifty years’ standing in the city of London, had 
no affairs of his own to explain the fact of his arriv- 
ing, for once, somewhat later than usual? Inspired 
with these views, Mr. Gridley, still muttering to him- 
self, raised his hand aluft and snap ped his thumb and 
middle finger in the air—or rather, made an ineftec- 
tual eftort so to do, for the action gave forth no audi- 
ble sound. In fact, he was already in an advanced 
stage of intoxication—a circumstance which, though 
still unknown to himself, was obvious enough to boys 
at street-corners, who greeted him with a derisive 
cheer, at which Mr. Gridley would turn back and 
make a gesture as if desiring, if he could have reach- 
ed them, to chastise their impertineuce. 

It was not until he had stopped again more than 
once for additional draughts of the fluid which had 
endowed him with these courageous ideas, that Grid- 
ley finally presented himself at his uftivein May Fa'r. 
Even the approach of the fatal moment of meeting 
with his task-master, failed to renew in him any 
trace of the old feeling of dread with which he had so 
often ascended those steps. The dvor was open as 
usual and he walkel in, and, staggering down the 
passage, flung wide the little door of Cousius’s office 
without knocking, and boldly confronted that gigan- 
tic bill-discounter. 


CHAPTER V. 
BARNARBDISTON'S BANK. 


It has already been remarked, on the occasion of 
introducing Mr. Cousins to the reader, and of ex- 
plaining the peculiar nature of the business tran- 
sactions of that daring money lender, that he occa- 
sionally made mistakes. It happeued that he had 
only that morning made a discovery strikingly 
illustrative of this proposition, the result of which 
was to leave him ina mood which boded ill for the 
unhappy lawyer’s chances of pardon for bis first re- 
lapse into his old vice. , 

There flourished some years since, as many who 
read this story may remember, a tirm of bunkers who 
traded in Saint James’s street, under the style of 
Barnardiston, Challoner and Gray. It was an oid- 
established house, of good credit among the aristo- 
cratic class who kept their cash in that establishment. 
No trader below the status of a merchant ever 
ventured to make application fur opening an account 
there; and even the few mercantile names on its 
books were those of men who had already turned 
their backs upon city life; who had left the practical 
management of their business to active partners, and 
were preparing to be the founders of families, and to 
claim kindred with the high and mighty who prided 
themselves on writing cheques on scraps of note- 
paper, and on keeping a handsome balance in the 
hands of Barnardiston, Challoner and Gray. 

Subsequent proceedings of the courts of law have 
long since revealed to the public eye the true posi- 
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as yet it is probable that no man outside the walls of 
the bank parlor, except Cousins himself, had a sus- 
picion of the fact that it would have been prudent on 
the part of any gentleman, who had deposited cash 
or securities in Barnardiston’s old established bank, 
to get those valuables into his own hands again at 
the earliest possible period. There were yet, how- 
ever, good hopes of Barnardiston and company re- 
trieving their fortune; and this was the fact on 
which Cousins had speculated. 

The “ tenth transmitter ” of the name of Barnard- 
iston had privately withdrawn long before, taking 
out of the bank what he called ‘*‘ his share” of the 
capital. The only Challoner remaining had beeu 
equally far-seeing; and had seceded at an early 
period, on the occasion of his marriage with a noble 
lady. These things had attracted little attention 
The style of the firm was still unchanged, and there 
was a vague notion abroad that the estates of Bar- 
nardiston, and the private property of Chall mer and 
his noble wife were still among the substantial secu- 
rities tor its stability. But, in truth, this was an 
idea which few regarded as of practical importance. 
Tne reputation of Barnardiston’s rested upon the far 
more effective basis of public opinion. It had with- 
stood the shocks of ’97, to which the Bank of Eng- 
land itself had succumbed. Commercial panics had 
left unharmed a hcuse which had so few relations 
with the mercantile world. Drains of bullion had 
little to do with Barnardiston and Company. Sus- 
pensions of the Bank Charter had never disturbed 
the tranquillity of its polished counters, or caused 
one carriage more to draw up at its doors in Saint 
James’s street. 

Cousins’s relations had been entirely with Mr. 
Arthur Gray, the sole remaining representative of 
the firm. This unhappy young gentleman had called 
upon him on the death of his father, a few years 
before, and in a private conference had invited Cous 
ins to re-discount, as it is called, certain acceptances 
endorsed by noble and prosperous customers of the 
bank, amounting on the whole toa heavy sum. The 
affair was to be strictly contidential; the bills were a 
thoroughly good security; the terms offered were 
considerably above the rate at which money, which 
was just then abundant, could then be easily bor- 
rowed. 

Cousins was taken by surprise; but he divined ina 
little while the true position of the house of Barnard- 
iston and Company, and prepared, as was his habit, 
to take advantage of this piece of exclusive informa- 
tion. There was no possibility of being mistaken. 
The bank was embarrassed; it could not wait fur the 
day when these acceptances would be honored, yet 
would not venture to re-discount them in the open 
market. The experienced Consins came, accordingly, 
to the correct conclusion that Barnardiston and Com- 
pany, while they dared not refuse luans to old cus- 
tomers, were in the painful dilemma of having no 
really available funds to lend. It was out of the 
season at which his profligate young friends were in 
town. He had considerable funds both of his own 
and others at command, which were then lying idle. 
Here was no opportunity for one of those great 
strokes in which he delighted. This was no affair of 
sixty per cent; but it more than made up for these 
defects by the magnitude of the transaction and the 
certainty of the returns 

Cousins had always had kinds of business which 
could o.ly be transacted by himself, and of which no 
one else was permitted to have any knowledge. His 
loans to the firm of Barnardiston and Company were 
among these. After awhile, these negotiations were 
generally settled in the parlor of the banking-house, 
where a call from the well-known bill-discounter at- 
tracted no attention. By degrees the nature of the 
transactions became more simple, and took the form 
of those more hazardous investments in which he felt 
himself more at home. Cousins fully believed that 
the bank would tide over its difficulties. Arthur 
Gray was energetic and enthusiastic. The business 
of Barnardiston and Company was stilla valuable 
one. It wanted only time and prudence, with the 
absence of all suspicion in the public mind, to restore 
it to prosperity. Arthur Gray believed this, and had 
at last convinced Cousins of the truth of his view. 
In this conviction he rested secure, and fur some 
years absorbed no inconsiderable portion of the bona- 
fide gains which that venerated establishment was 
yet able to secure. 

Arthur Gray was still a young man. His years 
had not numbered thirty yet. He possessed a hand- 
some figure; his glossy black hair, becoming slightly 
thin only in the front, gave a more intellectual look 
to his fine forehead; his features were regular; his 
skin clear, though pale; his dark blue eyes almust 
feminine in their softness. Two rows of perfectly 
white teeth, though slightly marred in their effect 
by a somewhat artificial habit of smiling, were not 
the least of those attractions in society which caused 
him to be flattered, courted and admired. But he 
was also a man of taste and culture. He had distin- 
guished himself at Oxford; could turn an ode of 
Horace into English without entirely destroying the 
grace and neatness and classical finish of the original; 
and had contributed to a volume of Latin poetry 
published by a noble lord and college friend, who 
had since become a rising statesman, some specimens 
of hexameter verse of the purest Latinity, and of 
almost Ovidian sweetness. 

It had been the desire of the elder Gray that his 
son should rank in the world asa man of fashion; 
such a wish was not the mere offspring of parental 
fondness. An elegant manner, though perhaps of 


of Barnardiston’s house. That important personage | 
| was called upon to hold conferences with members of 


some of the oldest and noblest families in the land. 
It was not to be supposed that such customers would 
consent to entrust balances in the hands of a boor. 

Arthur Gray, whose chief fault was that of having 
come too late into the world, when the real strength 
of the bank had departed, performed his part to per- 
fection Shifts and struggles were his chief heritage; 
but his pleasant voice and frequent smiles aft »rded 
no hint of the secrets which were gnawing at his 
heart. His tone was elways cheerful; his chat had a 
certain grace which gave an interest even to triflcs; 
as to dress, he was always perfect, even in business 
hours. No sombre gray, no staid cravats, or broad- 
brimmed hats, such 2s city men affect, but fashion- 
able attire, that had little savor of business in it; 
elegant frock-coats, neat trousers strapped under 
the boot, as befits one who rides in the Row; waist- 
coats of the newest pattern, and cut in compliance 
with the latest edicts of the sartorial despots of Bur- 
lington Gardens, to whom Cousins had sold his old 
business. It was no unusual thing to see him walk 
over from his delightful bachelor house overlooking 
the Green Park, in Saint James’s Place, wearing 
jingling spurs, as if business were but a pleasant pre- 
lude to the afternoon’s ride. He wore a long mus- 
tache, too, a thing rarely known among men of 
business until later years. His appearance was more 
like that of one of those officers if the Guards who 
stared from club windows near by, than that of a 
dealer in money, the trusted repository of other peo- 
ple’s cash, the respected master of bald-headed clerks 
who handled copper shovels and weighed gold in 
scales. These things, however, instead of daunting 
customers, only strengthened the hold of the bank 
upon the favor of the fashionable world. Nor were 
the differences between Mr. Arthur Gray and city 
bankers of the old school more striking, perhaps, 
than the contrast which his room at the bank pre- 
sented compared with their dingy penetralia. This 
apartment was light and airy and cheerful, with 
modern plate-glass windows let into the ancient 
frames. It was elegantly furnished with escritoire, 
and fauteuils, and pictures. Nuble patrons who 
called here would loiter awhile to talk, and, in order 
to show their contempt fur t.e sober habits of gold- 
siniths and money-changers eastward of Temple Bar, 
would even smoke cigars in besiness hours within 
the sacred precincts. Cousins, when he called there, 
had detected the odor of choice tobacco-leaf per- 
vading the apartment; but he was too familiar with 
the ways of fashionable clients to note the fact as 
either unbusiness-like or of ill omen fur the final 
restoration of the furtunes of the house. 

Not the least among the grounds fur anticipating 
that glorious result was the fact that Arthur Gray 
was personally so much admired in aristocratic cir- 
cles. ‘‘ With your figure,” Cousins would say, ‘‘ you 
might marry an earl’s daughter, or better still, a 
fund dowager of fortune. Head of a fumous, almost 
historical establishment, boasting an unspotted rep- 
utation, the manners of a first class dandy—with 
such advantages, there are fellows who would set 
the bank on its legs again by one happy stroke in the 
matrimonial market.” Perhaps Mr. Arthur Gray 
had thought of this before; possibly the ditticulty of 
making a satisfactory settlement stood in the way; 
though such obstacles as these have been overcome 
befure now. Anyway, the various rumors of his pro- 
bable marriage with some distinguished lady had 
died away one by one, and now, at nine-and-twenty, 
he was still a bachelor, and insensible, as might have 
been supposed, to the advantages to be derived from 
Cousins’s sovereign remedy fur the troubles of the 
bank. 





CHAPTER VI. 


MRS. GROSVENOR STAPLETON. 


On the very morning of Gridley’s late appearance 
in May Fair, Mr. Cousins had been meditating again 
upon this important subject, when a clerk had an- 
nounced the name of Mrs. Grosvenor Stapleton. 
This lady, who was very well known to the fashion- 
able world, was not exactly one of the secret custom- 
ers of Cousins; but his pecuniary transactions with 
her were nevertheless of a delicate nature. 

He saw herin private in his inner room. It was 
the old story. She wanted money again, and had not 
anything which could correctly be called security to 
offer. But her prospects were good; never were 
better. The long-expected event of her daughter’s 
marriage wa3 near at hand. The petted and flatter- 
ed belle of the day—this young lady who had proved 
her sense of her own worth, and had triumphantly 
vindicated herself from the charge of being an ad- 
venturess trading under the guidance of a wily 
mother in her beauty and accomplishments, by ab- 
solutely rejecting the hand of the heir to an earldom 
—was at length about to contract an alliance with a 
gentleman of high position and of great wealth, 
whose allowance of pin-money alone would probably 
suffice to clear these paltry sums, or who, anyway, 
would not permit his wife’s debts to go long unpaid. 

‘* What is the name of this happy gentieman?” 
inguired Cousins. 

“Arthur Gray, of Barnardiston and Company,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘* You know him, doubtless?” 

*“I-—I do,” replied the money-lender, who was 
quite unprepared for this significant disclosure. 

“Arthur, you know,” continued the lady, as she 
adjusted a double gold eye-glass upon her hawk-like 





small value in Lombard street, was no inconsiderable 
item in the stock-in-trade of the sole representative 














nose, “‘is the firm itself. Barnardiston, Challoner 
and Gray, means, in fact, simply our dear young 
friend.” 





“ So I have understood,” returned Cousins; ‘ but | 


you must forgive me for saying that this is one of the 
most improbab!e stories which 1 have heard for some 
time.” 

“You incredulous man,” said the lady. “ Now, 
why improbsble? Pray tell me why?” 

“Madam,” replied Cousins, “the town talks of 
your daughter, as you know. When she jilted my 
young friend Skelterdale, and refused the beir to an 
earldom, did not all London ring with the news 
within twenty-four hours?” 

“The young man is an idiot, who used to make 
himself ridiculous at one time by publicly paying 
court to that gay old dowager, the Honorable Mrs. 
Carew,” rejeined the lady. ‘ He blabbed the whole 
story of my daughter’s rejection of his offer, and got 
laughed at fur his pains,” 

“So with Colonel Hawker,” interposed Cousins. 
“ Did we not all know every time your daughter 
snubbed him? Did not the papers print the story 
each time with dashes, and hyphens, and initial let- 
ters? Was there any secret then?” 

‘My dear Cousins,” returned the lady, ‘‘ you must 
consider the differences in the men. Skelterdale was 
@ penniless fool, with nothing to boast of but his 
chance of a peerage, which is remote enough. He 
had no need for caution. Hawker want bragging, 
and was enthusiastic enough to thrash gentlemen 
who spoke slightingly of Laura. Very good of him 
that; but such things make a noise, and so people 
talked. But Arthur is a grave, public man; the 
affairs of a large concern are on his mind. He is 
compelled to be discreet and cautious.” 

Cuusins’s gray eye twinkled with satisfaction at the 
discovery of this underhand courtship. Concernirg 
the reasons fur Gray’s secrecy, he could, if he had 
chosen, have enlightened Mrs. Stapleton much more 
completely than she imagined; but he preferred to 
affect incredulity still. 

“Mr. Arthur Gray,” he said, “is a man who lives 
in the eye of the world. If he has honorable inten- 
tions towards Miss Stapleton, he has no need fur 
concealment.” 

Mrs. Stapleton rose; she was really angry, as any 
one could have seen. ‘*Mr. Cousins,’ she said, ‘ I 
am under obligations to you —in your power, if you 
will have it so; but does this give you a right to in- 
sult me? What man ever dared to approach my 
daughter with dishonorable vie vs?” 

* Let us be calm, mada n,” replied Cousins. “ Blus- 
ter—excuse the word—will not convince me. Pray 
sit down. If this information be correct, you can 
surely give me proof.” 

Mrs Stapleton took her seat again; her hand 
trembled with anger as she took a small pocket-book 
of Russia leather lined with green silk from the 
pocket of her dress. 

“TI feel that Lam doing wrong,” she said, ‘but I 
must trust to your honor not to betray me. Here are 
some letters which will satisfy you. But Arthur 
must not know this for the world.” 

Cousins took the pocket-book, extracted from it the 
papers, but read one only. It was enough for his 
purpose. It wasa passionate letter, full of glowing 
protestations of love. There could be as little doubt 
of the fact that the writer was really enthralled in 
the snares of Laura Stapleton, as of the genuineness 
of the handwriting. Cousins knew it well enough, as 
well as he knew the signature, which was unmis- 
takably that of his unfortunate client. 

He put off for the present Mrs. Stapleton’s appli- 
cation for further advances. He dismissed that lady 
as soon as he was able, took his hat, and walked 
down Belton Row and Piccadilly till he came to 
Saint James's street. He stopped at the door of 
Barnardiston’s bank in that well-known thorough- 
fare, and inquired of a fat porter in livery, who sat in 
& great hall-chair of green leather studded with brass 
nails, whether Mr. Gray had arrived. 

“ Not yet, sir,” said the man; ‘* but we expect him 
soon.” 

Cousins was impatient. He walked across the road, 
and turned down the secluded street which bears 
the name of Saint James’s Place, very sure of meet- 
ing Arthur Gray if he had not left home, for the 
street has but one entrance. But he did not meet 
him, and to his application at the door of his house, 
received the answer that he had left an hour before. 

These failures irritated him. He returned towards 
his own house in an angry mood, which was not 
softened when he met the man of whom he was in 
quest in the region of May Fair, and in the very 
street in which Mrs. Stapleton and her famous 
daughter resided. “ He iscoming from a morning 
call there,” thought the bill-discounter; but Cousins 
did not accost him. He merely turned back, and 
followed the banker unperceived until he saw him 
enter the banking-house. 

Gray had scarcely placed his hat upon the table, 
and sat down to decipher his morning letters, when 
Cousins was announced. He saw at once that some- 
thing had happened which had disturbed the serenity 
of his visitor. 

Cousins closed the door carefully behind him. 

‘* Few words are best,” he said. ‘ Your aflair with 
Laura Stapleton mast g> no further. 1 know her 
and her mother too. Drop her, and you have a 
chance; marry her, and this great establishment 
May as well put a notice at once upon its doors.” 

Arthur Gray colored slightly; he was a proud man, 
but Cousins had him in his grip. He could not deny 
the affair; but he protested that it would necessarily 
be of slow growth —that he was himself aware that it 


efforts to retrieve himself. He even offered to pledge 


dhe significant question of whether the Stapletons, 





, dirt; put you in decent clothing; set you up in the | 
would be imprudent to marry then—that the hope of | world again, and gave you one more chance of re- | 
getting such a prizs would stimulate him to fresh | form, and for what? To have my house disgraced | 





his word that all Cuusins's advarces should bé repaid 
before he would make the lady an cflir of marriage, 
But it was of no avail. : 

“You are mad,” said Cousins. ‘The girl's moth- 
er would inveiyle a saint; aad her daughter would 
ruin the Bank of England itself. Come; you used to 
be a fellow of sense beture this syren took you. Bea 
man, and think of what you have to do. The very 
rumor of such a marriage would cause a run upon 
you which would bring this old concern in one morn- 
ing toppling down about your ears.” 

Necessity oftentimes makes proud men humble, 
simple men crafty, honest men shifty and unsera- 
pulous. Arthur Gray prevaricated, and gave promises 
which he meant to keep only in the letter, for he 
loved ihe bewitching Laura Stapleton too deeply to 
relinguish her. ‘ She will be patient,” he thought, 
with the infatuation of an ardent lover, “‘ and mean- 
while these calumnies will not affect me. With a 
little prudence we may see each other still; and the 
time may come, erelong, when I can defy this yul- 
gar bully, and treat him as he deserves.” 





But Cousins left him convinced that Gray would 
take his advice. “I have opened his eyes at last,’ 
he thought; for the case was so simple, the truth of 
his w:aningsso obvious, that it appeared to him to 
be impossible that Gray could not see the dangers he 
had pointed out. But other doubts began ty distress 
him. The banker had hitherto always seemed to } 
possess the merit of an open and straightforwar 
character. He had told him frankly the position of 
his affairs, had produced books and documents .in 
support of his statements, until Cousins had believed 
himself comparatively safe even in walking on that 
treacuerous ground. If some panic did not drive 
people to distress the bank, he felt no doubt of its 
being able to conceal its insolvency for almost an in- 
definite period, and panics were not very likely to 
affect Barnardiston and Comyany. But all this -as 
based upen faith in the character of Arthur Gray. 
What if that gentleman were only a plausible rogue? 
What if books and papers were cooked and prepared? 
What if the position of affairs were far worse than he 
had confessed? 

It was his secrecy in the matter of Lvura Stapleton 
which had alarmed him. It was the first signa of] 7 
studied concealment which had reached his practised 
eye. And the question was very serious to him. 
From first to last he had made large profits out of 
Barnardiston and Company. Much of its debt to 
him was composed of fictitious loans representing 
extravagant interest and interest upon ioterest; bat 
as the account then stood, the bank at least con- 
fessed a debt to him of nearly thirty-five thousand 
pounds. Such a stake might well have disturbed the 
equanimity of a calmer man than Cousins; for to 
press for it would be to destroy the bank and to sac- 
rifice all for a paltry dividend; while by patience he 
would probably recover the whole, unleas he had 
been tricked all this time. This was the question 
which d Mr. Cousins’s brow to darken as he 


entered his little room again in the house in May 
Fair. The thought that he was dependent entirely 








fur information would be impossible. There were 
others there who had neans of getting at valuable 
facts if the hint were given them—who cuuld, at least, 
have tol. ®aim something about the ordinary cus- 
tomers of the bank who might have solved for him 


mother or daughter, were indebted to it for advances. 
All these were indicati.ns of great importance to 
Cousins’s plans; but he dared trust no one, or if be 
had, what hold could he have obtained upon his in- 
formant to render him sure that he was really de- 
voted to his service? 

It happened that it was while he was in the midst 
of these harassing reflections, that the door of Cous- 
ins’s room had opened so abruptly, and the unhappy 
Gridley had made his appearance on the threshold. 
Cousins had been so much occupied that morning, 
that he was as ) et unaware of the fact that his needy 
dependant had been missing until then. A glance 
revealed to him the true condition of the intruder. 
Cousins then raised his eyes to the timepiece on the 
mantelshelf. It was two o’clock. 

“You ruffian!” he exclaimed, almost white with 
rage. ‘‘ How dare you come here drunk at this hour 
of the dey?” 

Mr. Gridley was not so far gone in the degrees of 
intoxication but that he could feel something of the 
terror of that voice; but his courage had not evapo- 
rated yet. Dignity seemed to him to require that 
this ungentlemanly address should be met with tirm- 
ness; even though it shouid lead to his discharge, 
and to the ruin of those dazzling schemes for the ' 
benefit of his unhappy neighbor with which his mind 
had been so much occupied that morning. 

‘*Mr. Cousins,” he answered, with acertain solem- 
nity, though with an indistinctness of utterance | 
which it would be in vain to endeavor to iuitate by 
any sort of variation from strict orthography, “ you've 
bullied and plundered me too long, sir; but there's 
no necessity for quarreling. Give me a week’s 10- 
tice, and let me go.” 

“Not till I’ve done with you,” roared Cousins. | 
“ You incorrigible tippler. I picked you out of the |, 
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like this?” 








on Arthur Gray himself for all his information about 
the bank became more and more alarming. But it 
was difficult to see in what way he could help himself. 
It was probable that no clerk in the bank, unless it 
were one bald-headed and trasted servant of the firm, 
had any inkling of its true position. To bribe him 
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hours later he found the lawyer in 
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Not daunted yet, the infatuated G-iiley leaned 
with one hand upon the back ofa chair, and bring- 
ing to bear upon Cousins an upward gaze, not alto- 
gether inadequate, in Mr. Gridley’s opinion, to the 
quelling of that angry spirit, he hiccupped forth the 
wor's: 

“ Picked me out of the dirt, did you? Men pick 
gold, too, out of the dirt sometimes. Who got eight 
hundred pounds out of a poor broken-hearted failen 
mau in one year—ay, in twelve short months; and 
wouldn’t allow him enough out of it even to geta 
decent lodging?” 

But Cousins’s patience wasexhausted. He rushed 
upon the daring Gridley, and dealt him a blow which 
sent him reeling to the ground. The chair fell with 
a noise which startled the clerks in the a'joining 
room, but they did not venture to interfere. Cous- 
ins’s vengeance, however, was still unsatiated. He 
seized the unhappy lawyer by the collar of his coat, 
raised him with one hand, shook him as a giant 
might a dwarf, and finally deposited him breathless 
aud exbkausted in a strong-room close bebind him; 
of which he closed the great iron door and turned 
the key in the lock. 

It is a peculiarity of habitual drinkers, and one 
from which Mr. Gridley was certainly not free, that 
they are subject to very sudden revulsivns of feeling. 
No sooner did that unhappy lawyer find himself in 
the dismal prison to which Cousins had consigned 
him, than he began to sink into a despondent mood, 
very different from that spirit of defiance with which 
he had confronted his tyrant employer. The place 
of his captivity, indeed, was not calculated to raise 
the spirits. It was a square stone chamber, into 
which no light found its way save a single ray through 
the keyhole of the massive lock. It was haunted by 
the oppressive smell of leathern bindings of the great 
ledgers and account-books which were stored there. 
It was chill and gloomy as a vault in acemetery, to 
which cheerless receptacle fur the dead it bore, even 
in Mr. Gridley’s sluggish imagination, no slight re- 
semblance. A large fire- proof safe upon the ground 
against the wall was the only seat that it afforded; 
and on this cold resting place the imprisoned man 
sat long, holding his aching head between his hands, 
and moaning and bewailing his unhappy destiny. 

When Cousins opened the door again some two 
hours later he found tbe lawyer in that maudlin 
stage of intoxication which is the first step towards 
returning sobriety. Gridley now implored pardon on 
his knees, and praised his tyrant’s generosity, even 
accusing himself of black ingratitude towards him. 
Finally, he entreated him to let bim return home, 
and in his drunken humor went deeply into the his- 
tory of his adventure of the night before, by way of 
showing that the excitement which had led to that 
relapse into his old vice was altogether an excep- 
tional thing, and one not without excuses perfectly 
intelligible to humane and charitable minds. His 
stern gaolor heard him patiently, but unmoved. 

“Not yet,” he said; ‘you are progressing, but 
drunk still. Another hour will do you good.” 

Cousins was certainly not mistaken in this view of 
the sobering qualities of the treatment which he had 
administered to his unhappy victim. Mr. Gridley 
was rapidly recovering his senses, but the cup of his 
miseries was not yet full. 

With returning reason came a new subject for apx- 
iety and remorse. This was the question of what he 
had said to Cousins on the subject of his protege 
He had a vague sense of havirg told him ab@mt the 
discovery of his forlorn condition on the night before 
—of having vaunted his power and attainments, and 
‘f having asked Cousizs to give him employment. 
But mingled with this was a haunting suspicion that 
in his drunken confidences he had told the secret of 
the strange discovery that he had made—the marks 
that he had found upon the breast of his unfortunate 
neighbor. The thought distressed him more than 
his own miseries. He could not tell what use Cous- 
ins might make of it. Cousins was, he knew, a vin- 
dictive man, and Gridley had confessed that bis 
defalcation from sober habits bad been caused solely 
by their acquaintance. Then he moaned again, and 
deplored the unlucky accident by which he had be- 
come possessed of a secret, the divulging of which 
might bring down greater misfortunes still upon bis 
neighbor’s head. 

When Cousins finally released him that evening, 
Mr. Gridley’s miud was relieved by the discovery 
that the angry mood of his employe had vanished. 
He promised forgiveness on the understanding that 
the punishment which his legal adviser had received 
would be remembered, and would be a lesson to 
him. 

“And now,” said Cousins, “as to this man who 
wants employment.” He looked about on his table, 
and found a little bundle of papers, tied with red 
tape, which he handed to the lawyer. 

Gridley trembled. 

‘Go home,” continued Cousins, ‘‘ and set him on 
these. Here are accounts to be disentangled, and 
some documents to be condensed according to my 
written instructions. If he has any brains, let him 
show it by the way he completes this work. Bring 
me the result to-morrow. If Iam satisfied, I may be 
able to find him employment.” 

The old man was overjoyed. He took the papers, 
hid them in the pcecket of his dress-coat, and slunk 
away. 

The old man errived punctually the next morning, 
bringing with him the required test of his neighbor's 
abilities. 

“What is this man’s name?” inquired Cousins. 

Gridley had never asked the questi n, and he could 























’ s auswer it. 


“ No matter,” said Cousins. 
morrow.” 

Gridley brevght bis new friend with him the fol- 
lowing morning, and introduced him to Cousins, in 
the little back room, under the name of Philip 
Joy ce. 

Cousirs surveyed him carefully, and asked him a 
few questions, v bich his visitor arswered to bis sat- 
isfaction. Then he dismissed the expectant Gridley. 

‘“‘Tcanserve you,” he said, addressing the young 
man, a8 scon as they were alone. ‘ But you must 
be discreet. There is an opening for a clerk in Bar- 
nardiston’s. Lord Skelterdale will recommend you. 
Henceforth, if we meet, you will not recognize me. 
Be discreet. Your future will depend on this.” 
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HUGH WILLIAMSON, 

A PATRIOT of the American Revolution, a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress from 1782 to 1785, 
and in 1787—1788, was born in West Nottingbam, 
Pennsylvania, December 5th, 1785. His father was a 
native of Ireland, a respectable clothier in Dublin, 
and emigrated to this country in 1730. Hugh was 
the eldest of ten children. He was educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at which he graduated 
in 1757. He studied divinity, and was licensed to 
preach by the Philadelphia Presbytery; but after 
two years he resigned on account of his health. 

In 1760, be was appointed professor of mathematics 
in the university. In 1764, he resigned and went to 
Edinburgh to study medicine. In 1772, he returned 
and entered into a successful practice in Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 221 of December, 1773, he sailed from Bos- 
ton for London with Rev. Dr. Ewing to raise funds 
for an academy at Newark, Delaware. The vessel 
in which he took passage was the first to carry the 
news of the destruction of teain Boston harbor. Dr. 
Williamson was examined, in relation to the popular 
outbreak, before the Privy Council in February, 
1774. He boldly assured the Council that if the 
measures of Parliament were persisted in, civil war 
and revolution must be the inevitable consequences. 
Dr. Williamson made a tour through Holland and 
the low countries. When the news of the Declara- 
tion of Independence reached him, he returned home, 
leaving France in December, 1776. When cft the 
Capes of Delaware, the vessel was attacked and cap- 
tured by a British man-of-war; but he escaped in 
an open boat with important despatches to our gov- 
ernment. 

In 1777, he engaged in a mercantile speculation 
with a younger brother, and made a journey to 
Charleston, South Carolina, where Le purchased a 
vessel, and loaded her tor Baltimore. The British 
general, Sir William Howe, had arrived at Chesa- 
peake Bay, and to avoid capture, Dr. Williamson or- 
dered his vessel to Edenton, Noith Carolina. This 
circumstance carried him to Edenton, where he was 
induced to remain and enter upon the practice of 
his profession. In the winter of 1779, when the Brit- 
ish had possession of Charleston, the State ot North 
Carolina ordered a draft of five thousand men, un- 
der the command of Governor Caswell, who appoint- 
ed Dr. Williamson at the bead of the medical staff, 
and who was with the army at the battle of Camden, 
in August, 1780. After the battle Dr. Williamson 
requested a flag of truce, under which he went to the 
relief of the Americans who were wounde:! and pris- 
oners, where he remained two months, dressing their 
wounds and clothing them from his own funds. 

In 1782, he was elected a delegate to the Huuse of 
Commons. He was appointed a delegate to the 
convention which met at Philadelphia, on the 17th 
of September, 1787, and formed the Constitution of 
the United States. In 1790, he was elected a ropre- 
sentative in Congress, where he served until 1793. 
He had married in 1789, at New York,a daughter of 
Hon Charles Ward Apthorp; by this union he had 
two sons, his wife dying when the youngest was but 
a few days old. This severe affliction caused Dr. 
Williamson to retire from public employment, and 
devote himself to literary pursuits. He took up his 
residence in New York, where he published several 
literary works. Hedied very suddenly, on the 22d 
of May, 1819, while taking his usual evening ride 
with his niece. He was in the eighty-fuurth year of 
his age. 
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A HEAVY ANGEL. 


There is not a more excellent creature in the world 
than Miss Potterpate, who is governess to the chil- 
dren of a friend of mine. Unfortunately for her, 
her person, like her acquirements, is extremely solid, 
and is, in fact, an admirable illustration of the 
proverb, ‘‘ It’s as broad as it’s long.” One day she 
was exhibiting some pictures on Scripture subjects, 
amongst which was one representing angels floating 
in the air on clouds. Master Tommy, apparently 
very much struck by this, to him, novel method of 
locomotion, said, ‘Are you going to heaven, dear 
Miss Potterpate?’? ‘I hope so, dear,” said Miss P. 
‘“*What a very heavy angel you will make for the 
poor cloud to carry,” observed Master Tommy, with 


ROMAN FEEDING. 


Those Romans were good livers, huge eaters, and 
great spendthrifts. Vitellius never squandered less 


brated dinner had on the table two thousand fishes 
and seven thousand fat birds. As for that monster 


cup from which he had drank, and sent each person 
home in a carriage presented to him for the purpose. 
Albanus, a Gaulish consul, {s said to have devoured 
at one supper one hundred peaches, ten melons, fifty 
large green figs, and three hundred oysters. There 
is a rumor, too, that the tyrant Maximus used to eat 
forty pounds of meat per day. 

The Romans had their jentaculum, or breakfast, 
soon after they rose; and this early snack consisted 
of bread, raisins, olives, eggs and cheese. Their 
beverage at this meal was milk, or mulsum (honeyed 
wine). The prandium was a sort of lunch aboot 
noon; but the real solid repast was the cana, our 
dinner, at the ninth hour, abeut half-past two in 
summer. It matters little whether wecall it an early 
supper or a late dinner, since our own seven o’clock 
meal is open to the same doubts. 

We all know the ordinary Roman house, thanks 
to the pretty revival at Sydenham. From the cen- 
tre hall, with its little garden and cool murmur- 
ing fountain, opened the dim bins which served for 
sleeping rooms, each with its curtained doorway. 
The black walls of the rooms, opening from the hall, 
and all on one floor, were painted with little groups 
of sea nymphs, and cupids, and triumphs of Bacchus, 
The floors were moraic. In everything the Italian 
climate was taker into consideration, aud there were 
no stuffy carpets or dusty mattings to retain the dust 
and heat. 

We will suppose the ninth hour at hand, and the 
slaves busy in the kitchen preparing to dish up din- 
ner. The busts of fhe ancestors in the hsll have been 
dusted and rubbed, and the couches are ready rang- 
ed in the tricliniam (or dining-room). 

The couches were so arranged that they formed 
three sides of a square, and in the midst stood the 
cedar and ivory, or tortoise-shell and bronze tables, 
on which each course was placed, arranged in trays. 
The gnests lay down on the couches in an uncomfort- 
able Oriental way, three to a couch ; each guest prop- 
ped up with cushions, leaning on his left arm, the 
right being free to receive food and to hold his plate. 
Silk cushions marked the place of each guest. The 
host pointed out the special seats to favored guests, 
mrch as your host does now. 

As soon as the guests had taken their places, 
slaves came and removed their sandals, and boys 
with their loins girded up, cffered water in bowls; in 
which it was the custom for all to dip their hands. 
At a nod of the host, the first course would appear— 
generally shell fish, eggs and vegetables—and with 
it a bill of fare to guide the appetite of each diner. 
Every rich man had his own slave at his back, to 
hand the dishes or to pass the wine. 

Let us place in the centre of the first tray, which 
wasinlaid with tortoise-shell, a bronze ass, in whose 
silver panniers were piled black and green clives. On 
the back of this ass rode a portly bronze Silenus, 
from whose hands ran down a sauce of oysters and 
fish- livers upon a sow’s breast that floated in the 
dish below. There were also sausages on silver grid- 
irons; the hot coals beneath stimulated by crimson 
pomegranate pips and Syrian plume; and there was 
lacertus (a common fish ) served up with chopped eggs, 
int and rue. Suails and oysters were also handed 
round, garnished with asparagus, lettuces and rad- 
ish The guests were all this time constantly sup- 
plied with goblets of white wine and honey (a sort of 
Athol brose). In fact, this opening of the Roman 
banquet did not differ very much from the opening 
of a modern Russian dinner, which commences with 
sardines, anchovies aud @ small glass of brandy or 
liqueur. 

The second conrse would probably be a surprise— 
one of those elaborate practical jokes in which a Ro- 
man epicure delighted—perhaps a whole pig stuffed 
with fat thrushes, the yolks of eggs and minucemeat. 
But we will follow Petronius at his banquet. A 
wooden hen with outspread wings, exqui-itely carv- 
ed, was there brought in a basket full of chaff, brood- 
ing on eggs; which the slaves drew out and handed 
to the guests. These eggs were found, to everybody’s 
delight, to be of baked crust, each one enclosing a 
highly-seasoned beccatico. The signal to remove 
this gustatorium (or course) was given by musicians 
placed at one end of the atrium. An ingenious sur- 
prise of this kind was once tried on Nicomedes, King 
of Bithynia. The monarch was passionately fond of 
fresh herrings; and, being far from the sea-coast, in 
a wild region where a wagonful of gold would not 
have purchased a fresh fish, the king’s ingenious 
cook contrived to enclose meat in frames of the shape 
of the fish, and to season it so as to exactly resemble 
herring. At Petronius’s supper, too, the cook serv- 
ed up geese and wild fowl], moulded out of pork. Bat 
all these surprises, so artfully designed to reawaken 
the blunted appetite, were poor, compared with the 
clever thougbt of the French cook who took some 
live crawfish and painted their shells with some 
sharp acid that turned them a brilliant scarlet. He 
then covered these pressed men under a pile of 
patient dead recruits in the same uniform, and, 
clapping a tight cover over them all, hurried the 
dish on to the royal table, where the astonishment 
and horror of the ladies at the coming to life of the 
supposed dead creatures, caused infinite amusement 








some sagacity. 


than ten thousand crowns at a meal, and at one cele- j 


of extravagance, Heliogabalus (Gobbleus; if ought to | 
be), at one special party he gave each guest a gold | 








A CHINESE SING SANG. 

While in Hong Kong I made the acquaintance of 
a Chinese merchant, who, by the way, resided for 
several years in California, and could talk English 
very well, I received from him an invitation to af- 
tend a Chinese Sing Sang—that is a Chinese perform- 
ance ata theatre. The company was said to be a 
very excellent one from Canton, and their stay was 
limited to six nights only; so I determined to accept 
the invitation, and ‘‘ be there to see.”” The perform- 
ace commenced at 3 o'clock, P.M, and continued 
until after midnight, and, in order to see the begin- 
ning, we started at half-past two; a ride of ten min- 
utes in a sedan chair brought us to the theatre—or 
Sing Sang House, as it is called by the Chinese, En- 
tering the building, we climbed up a long flight of 
stairs, and passing through a door, we stood within 
the auditorium of an elegant theatre. The building 
is of brick, an imposing one when looked at from the 
outside, and a well-arranged one. Within, the seats 
are arranged for 2800 people, although 3000 can be 
accommodated by the use of stools. The stage was 
large and roomy, and approached from behind by 
two large open spaces or arched doorways, covered 
with green and red cloth. Through one of these 
doors the actsis entered, and after having done what 
they had to do, or said their say, they departed 
through the other door. The performance began 
soon after our arrival, and having been furnished 
with seats in a private box, we could watch it with 
as much pleasure as most Americans experience in 
witnessing the representation of an Italian opera. 
The play represented the life of a celebrated prince 
who had lived many centuries ago, and who had 
been driven from his home by a rascally uncle who 
had killed his father, and endeavored to do the same 
to the prince, who, however, had escaped the pro- 
pused favor by reason of a female slave overhearing 
the uncle arranging his plans. The prince, having 
passed a number of years in a far-off country, bad 
learned the art of a necromancer, and gained a 
knowledge of certain secrets which promised to re- 
store him to his rights if he returned to his home and 
played his cards well. The first and second nights of 
the play had passed away, and had been occupied in 
narrating the doings of the haughty uncle; and the 
third night having arrived, the nephew’s return with 
dire intents to pester the aforesaid uncle was to be 
made the subject of delineation. These Chinese 
plays are strange aff :irs, lasting sometimes for sever- 
al centuries. Fortunately the company which we 
had cone to see could only remain six nights, so they 
had chosen a short piece occupying only the entire 
engagement. It would be uscless for me to attempt 
to describe the tumultuous scene which occasionally 
took place when the prince got the rascally old uncle 
on the hip. The scene in the Bowery Theatre when 
Kirby died was nothing compared to it. The actor 
representing the prince was a young fellow, who 
turned all manner of somersaults and flipflaps, and 
performed a number of very astonishing feats of jug- 
glery. By some means he got into his uncle’s house 
in the capacity of a servant, and while serving him 
with dinner, displayed his dexterity. One or two cf 
his tricks, which rather astonished me, [ will men- 
tion. He placed a dish of rice befcre the uncle, ¥ ho 
helped himself to it, and as he raised it to bis mouth 
was dumfounded to see every grain take wings and 
fly away like a hive of bees. The flies were swarm- 
ing about the stage, when the prince seized a gong 
aud beat it with great vigor fora few moments, dur- 
ing which the flies settled upon a ball that he hail 
placed on the table. The juggler then placed his hat 
over the mass, and taking a knife, cut a emall hole in 
the top of it, whcna myriad of butterflies of every 
description came forth from under the bat, which 
was finally raised, when a large snake was (discovered 
coiled upon the plate. These changes were made in 
such a manner as to defy detection, and won for the 
performer many aging shouts of ‘‘ah ya-a-a.” 
After we had watched the play for some time, my 
companion rang a little bell that was upon a table in 
our box. lt was answered by a servant, who, baving 
received his instructions, departed to return with a 
supply of tea, sweetmeats and dedicate pastry. On 
looking about the theatre, I fund that persons in all 
parts of the house were eating and drinking, and dis- 
covered that the play had stupped for a time, per- 
haps to give the players an opportunity to get lunch. 
Atter an intermission of fifteen minutes the per furm- 
ance was resumed, and continued with occasional in- 
termissions until midnight; bat 2 became too tired 
to remain until the close, and as I did not goa second 
time, I cannot say whether the prince reeovered his 
ancestral estates or not. 








APHORISMS. 

When the axe touches thy neck, still hope in God’s 
saving grace. 

Hang the sweetest grass round a pig’s neok, tt will 
still go and wallow in the mire, 

When the jackal has his day, make him a bow. 

He who rents one garden, may eat birds; who 
rents many, the birds will eat him. 

Eat below your means, dwell according to your 
means, but spend on your wife and children above 
your means. 

First uncerstand, then argue. 

Man was created on the last day; even the gnat 
has a more ancient lineage. 

He who throws out suspicions, should at once be 
suspected himself. 

God draweth straight lines, bat we think and call 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LITTLE DUN’S AVENGER. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





CHAPTER I. 


HOME FROM EUROPE. 

* WHERE is little Dun?” 

The cry was repeated, ‘‘Where is little Dun?” 
And the brisk little mistress of Laurel Park, with 
her abundant brown hair down, one velvet slipper 
off, and a milky, ringed hand holding a fluttering 
white wrapper at the throat, went skurrying through 
the halls, and peeping into surrounding rooms. 

A child skipping rope on the terrace stopped for a 
moment, 

“I think she’s in the garden, mamma.” 

‘‘Then call her, Pearl, dear—do! I want to see 
her immediately.” 

Mrs. Clare Lamonte returned to her dressing-room. 
She was nervously putting up her pretty hair, when 
a young girl, with a Madonna face and eyes as brown 
as a wood robin’s, came quietly in at the door. 

“O Don, my dear,” cried Mrs. Lamonte, ‘ you 
must excuse Pearl from her lessons to-day, and help 
me.” 

Mrs. Lamonte flung down the hair brush, and 
commenced tearing off her white wrapper. 

My brother Rex is coming home,” shaking her 
pearly silk out. “Mr. Lamonte just sent out some 
letters, and there was one among them from Rex. I 
was 80 surprised! He is in New York—actually as 
near as New York! It seems so strange! He has 
been in Europe for three years. O, the house is in 
such a state—the spring cleaning not done. I declare 
it’s too bad—Rex always was so fastidious! I believe 
he wont stay, when he finds us in such astate. He’ll 
go right off again. What in the world ails this ear- 
jewel, my dear?” 

Dun came to the rescue, both of the delicate ear 
and of the exquisitely set rubies Mrs. Lamonte was 
twisting unmercifully, in her flurry. 

_ © Thank you, Dun!” 

‘* What do you want me to do to-day?” asked the 
girl, gently. 

** Take Dorothy with you, and put the west cham- 
ber in order; it used to be Rex’s favorite room. See 
that it has a habitable look, my dear. There’s not a 
bit of cake made in this house, and Mrs. Marks away, 
and that new cook—O dear! I expect Rex every 
minute. Do burry, my dear!” 

Dun, with a bright smile dimpling her soft cheek, 
turned and ran down into the garden. It was a wil- 
derness of roses—only roses, perfect in May, and 
bright as a sunrise, in their profusion of pink and 
crimson. They were yet wet with dew. 

“T’ll not gather them untii the last minute,” she 
said, and tripped back into the house. 

The great country house was full of morning 
breezes. She heard Mrs. Lamonte urging the serv- 
ants to mere speed, as she ran up to the chambers— 
great, airy rooms, with white ceilings, and gilt corni- 
ces, and snowy drapery. 

The west chamber was the most beautiful, with 
furniture of pink cedar wood, curtains of white silk, 
and a carpet of white velvet, delicately strewn with 
vines and garlands of pale green. It was more like a 
lady’s boudoir than the sleeping-room of a man, and 
the apartment had never before, since her residence 
with Mrs. Lamonte, been used. 

She flung up the great plate-glass windows, spread 
sheets of fresh linen upon the gracefully carved bed- 
stead, dusted the little silken couch, the ornate 
tables, the fairy figures in marble, the massive pic- 
ture frames, and then, gathering up the beautiful 
vases from their brackets, she fled back to the garden. 

She laid the vases down upon the grass, and hur- 
riedly began cutting roses. Spray after spray, clus- 
ter after cluster of the great white and crimson 
blooms she broke. Her hands overflowed, they fell 
upon the ground, while a cloud of freshness and fra- 
grance rose up from them around ber. 

* These wild little brier roses—if 1 could only reach 
them, I would pull a few, they are so sweet,” she 
murmured, reaching for a vine that had climbed 
from the roadside over the garden wall. 

She stood on tiptoe, her fingers touched them, 
when a voice behind her said: 

“Permit me, young lady!’ And a white hand, 
with a diamond flashing upon it, pulled the vine 
down to her reach. 

With a startled blush, she tried to break the roses 
at their stems; but she was conscious only of the 
firm white hand that still held the vine, and the 
quiet presence of the gentleman at her side, 

‘* It is bardly worth while to tear your hands 80,” 
he said, coolly. 

At the same instant she uttered a littlecry. A 
thorn had wounded her most cruelly, and the red 





welcomed by Mrs. Lamonte. 





“Why, Rex,” she cried, “ how did you get here?” 

«TI preferred to walk from the station,” he replied. 
** Your coachman took my baggage; he’ll be here 
presently.” 

A cold, exquisitely-cut blonde face, faultless dress, 
and thirty years’ knowledge of this world, were ex- 
preased in the foul ensemble of Mr. Rex Rutherford. 
He took his sister’s delight with the utmost non- 
chalance; but she was used to his manner, and con- 
tinued to flutter about him, undaunted. 

** We're all alone, Rex—little Dun, and the chil- 
dren, and the servants. Mr. Lamonte dines in town. 
You wont have to dress for dinner. But I’m afraid 
it will be dull for you.” 

“Where are you going to put me, Clara?’ 

‘In your old room, the west chamber.” 

After awhile, Mr, Rutherford sauntered up to the 
room. There were white roses upon the little table 
of pink Phrygia marble, red roses in the white Per- 
sian urns, golden roses in the Bohemian glasses, and 
blush roses where the porcelain vases gleamed upun 
their brackets. 

He lifted one little bud from its glass. There was 
blood upon the stems. He put it down with his little 
heartless laugh. 

** How pretty she looked, just ready tocry! Little 
Dun—what an odd name!” 

A piercing scream echoed through the house: 

** Pearl is drowning! Pearl is drowning!” 

Rex sprang down the staircase. In an instant he 
comprehended the catastrophe. The child had fallen 
into the fountain basin upon the lawn. It was but 
four feet deep, but the child, who was only seven 
years old, was drowning. ‘The servants bad deserted 
her, and were flying towards the house for help. 

Avathematizing their stupidity, he leaped into the 
water and rescued the senseless cLild. As be bore 
her into the house, the mother, just alarmed, rushed 
out to meet him. Dun, at the bead of the staircase, 
saw the tableau, She thought Mr. Rutherford a 
hero. He caught a glimpse of ber rapt face, but she 
fled away as he came up stairs to change bis clothing, 
muttering something about “a cursed sousing.” 

If there was void where there should have been 
conscience, and stone where there should have been 
a heart, in the breast of Mr. Rex Rutherford, bis face 
was asa flower above a crater, and the innovent, 
romantic young girl whom Mrs. Lamonte bad taken 
to her houxsebold from ber cuuntry home, was uot the 
one to expect evil when the outside was fair. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN THE NET. 


SuMMER visitors began pouring in; Laurel Park 
was always popular. The swift feet and deft fingers 
of little Dun were in constant requisition. As she 
went to and fro, the arched instep, the noiseless 
tread, the delicate, neat dress, were not unobserved 
by the fastidious eyes of Rex Rutherford; though 
there were belles and beauties at his command, he 
found them worth watching. 

Dun took the children down into the woods, one 
day, Pear] and little Maud. She had the sole care 
and teaching of them. They were making oak- 
wreaths, and she was idly watching the fish darting 
in the stream, when the shrubbery parted, and Rex 
Rutherford, with his cool, dazzling, handsome face, 
sat down beside her. 

“ Have the ladies gone, Mr. Rutherford?” she 
asked, timidly. 

“No; but I wanted to come and see you.” 

** How did you know I was here? I thought you 
were turning Miss Sterling’s music.” 

‘* But I was watching you through the window.” 

So she met his eye, and the smile broke into dim- 
ples, and her cheeks grew red, and she was strangely 
happy. She was easy to please, he saw; as naturzl 
as a lily that blcssoms when the sun shines, If Mrs. 
Lamontewmissed ber brother trom the drawing-room, 
she thought he was with some of her guests in an- 
other part of the house. 

But during the next four weeks, there were times 
when Mr. Rutherford could not be found. No one 
noticed that little Dun was often missed on those 
occasions. But in the early morning, when the chil- 
dren were sleeping, she would walk down the pebbly 
bed of the stream, shrunk in the summer heats, to 
the pond where the water lilies were opening, and 
there Rex Rutherford would be, with a welcome that 
made her radiant with happiness. 

‘* The young ladies are all going to ride,” she said, 
one morning. ‘“ Why did you not go with them?” 

‘* Because I did not want to. There is nothing at 
Laurel Park that I enjoy as I do petting you, little 
Dun.” 

It was true—she was s0 pretty, 80 loving, so sweet- 
ly happy. 

One day, little Pearl, who had been walking with 
her governess, came home with her hands full of 
swamp pinks. 

“How did you get those flowers, Pearl?” asked 
her mother. ‘ They grow in the marsh.” 

** Yes, but Uncle Rex got them for us.” 

‘* Was he with you?” with unfeigned surprise. 

“Yes; he is always with us when we go walking,” 
said the child. 

Mrs. Lamonte took up her embroidery with a puz- 
zled expression. 

That night a telegram arrived for Rex Rutherford. 
Dun’s first knowledge of his departure came from 
the servant who brought a heavy portmanteau down 
upon the veranda, while the carriage drew up. 

‘* Mass Ratherford is off in the eight o’clock train, 
Miss Dun.” 





“Dun, bring the children to kiss their uncle good- 
by,” called Mrs. Lamonte, coming out with her 
brother. 

What she sald to the little things Dan did not 
know; but she fonnd them and brought them ont, 
standing by with a face deadly pale. 

“You can’t possibly come back and finish your 
visit, Rex?” Mrs. Lamonte said to her brother. 

** No. I must be in Paris in September. Good-by.” 

He nodded to Dun, with a smile, as to the rest, and 
sprang into the carriage. It ground on the gravel, 
and went glittering down the drive. 

Is he not coming back?’’ asked Dun, in a husky 
voice, looking with agonized eyes at the lady. 

“Ono. I presume my brother will be married in 
the fall,” with a cold look at the downcast, delicate 
face. 


PART Il. 


TEN years later, the old estate of Lakeview, on the 
clear watersgof Golden Deeps, was suddenly pur- 
chased by a stranger. None of the country side 
knew who was the purchaser, It was a lady. 

A lady, superb in her later twenties, with an ex- 
quisite contour of face, and dark eyes piercingly 
bright. Servants, horses and rich furnishings came 
with her. Previously, the beautiful, half-ruined old 
place had been put in thorough repair, 

Her carriage was the most luxurious, with its vel- 
vet cushions, silver mountings and blooded horses. 
The high-stepping bays pranced through the streets 
of the quiet town, utterly cifferent from anything 
that had ever appeared there before, and attracting 
proportionate attention. The lady was known as 
Miss Lester. 

One summer morning she came in town. Prosper- 
ity’s very self she seemed, ber cool, fair face like 
chiselled marble against the purple lining of her 
barouche, her air of leisure and content, her ca’m 
glance. The carriage rolled lightly along, until the 
falling of a shop sign sucdenly startled the horses. 
They sprang aside, the coachman was flurg headiong 
from his box, and only a prompt band at their hea's 
prevented their running away. The gentleman lif - 
ed his hat to the pale face above him. 

“Thank you, a thousand times!” she cried. “* They 
would have dashed the carriage to pieces, but tur 
you.” 

“But your coachman is badly hurt,” said Rex 
Rutherford, coming forward. ‘What do you wish 
done?’’ he added. 

A little older, the lines in his face deeper, but still 
handsome. 

The man was only stunned. He revived as the 
men who had run to him lifted him up and wet his 
face. 

“T’m not hurt, Miss Lester, but I can’t drive,” he 
said. ‘I’m dizzy, and a little sick.” 

** Will you get some one to take me home?” asked 
Miss Lester, of Rutherford. P 

“I cannot be responsible for any hand but my own 
with your horses,” be replied. 

She bowed. He sprang up, and rolled, with the 
lady, out of the town. An hour later, he entered her 
house for the first time. 

His clear eye saw, for the first time, the beautiful 
furnishing, the exquisite appointments, tokens of 
Margaret Lester’s wealth and taste. His own for- 
tunes were wrecked by the extravagance of ‘a fash- 
ionable wife; the thought entered his brain that he 
could build them up with these. 

That was his first thought. As he grew to know 
Margaret Lester better, the cool calculation grew to | 
a@ maddening passion. Her gentle ease, her high- 
bred beauty, were rest and refreshment to his arid 
life, scorched with passion and selfishness. The wife 
who had tormented him for nine years was dead 
now. Relief from his balked desires, beauty, ease, 
and something purer for his soul than he had 
ever known, seemed to surround Margaret Lester, 
and make her dearer to him than life. 

One day he stood by her writing-table and picked 
up a jewelled seal. 

* D,” he said. “ This is not your initial.” 

“Tt used to be,” she replied. ‘* When my uncle 
died I took his name; it was his request. I was 
called Margaret Donaldson.” 

She looked up in his face as she spoke; but he was 
carelessly turning over the pretty knick-knacks in 
her writing-tray, and the name evidently had no 
significance for him. 

She was embroidering a little velvet scarf. Per- 
haps it was the violet tint and her black dress that 
made her cheek pale. But she had never looked 
more perfectly beautiful. Her face was magnetic as 
his eye caught it; he could not loosen his gaze. 

** Margaret,” he said. 

She looked up. 

**Do you know how I love you?” 

* You love me,” she repeated, calmly. 

“* Better than my life.’’ 

** Life is sweet.” 

‘Mine is nothing to me, without you. Margaret, 
can you love me?” 

**T have no answer for you now,” she said. ‘‘ Leave 
me now; come back to-morrow night.” 

Nothing more would she say, and he left her. 

When he rode up the avenue the next evening, 
she was entering her carriage. 

**Come and drive with me,” she said. 

It was not the carriage in which she had once met 
with an accident, but a low-hung pheton, drawn by 
ponies, which she guided. She would not relinquish 
the lines to him. 


It wes a road to which he was unaccustomed, 
striking off across the country adozen wiles, But 
the ycnies were swift and untiring. He pat bere 
her, happy that her were dress touche! him. She 
was silent and beantiful. A silvery veil floated from 
the velvet bat which shaded her face; a mantle of 
black lace tell over her soft gray dress. He wondered 
if it was the severity of her dress that gave her face 
its pallor 

** We alight here,” ebe saiv, suddenly checking the 
ponies. 

He obeyed, in amazement. It war a place of 
graves. She stepped under a willow, where wasa 
small white shaft. 

‘* It must be a child’s grave.” he said. 

“She was little more than a child when she died 
for you, Mr. Rutherferd,” she answered, 

* Whom?” be asked. 

** Little Dun Donaldson.” 

* Did you know her?” he stammered. 

“She was my sieter—all I had in the work, and 
she died of a brcken heart. Now what do you think 
is my answer to you, Rex Rutherford?” 

The color crept from his face. 

**] bate you!” she said, clearly. ‘‘ You killed my 
darling; you bruised all the sweetness from my 
heart; you made my life bitter and black with en- 
mity towarc's a}l men, for years. She died in poverty 
and suffering. Gcd has given me riches since; but 
nothing wealth has brought me has ever been as 
sweet as this my revenge—to turn you from me with 
en empty heart. Go, and never let me see your face 
again!” 

‘* Margaret!” 

Her eyes met bis, cold and stony; there waa no 
hoje. He turned, with a ery; she saw him vault 
over the low wall; then, when she was alone, she 
dropped down beside the mound. 

** Little Dan, did you hear?” she murmured, bow- 
ir g her tace over the sods. 

A month iater, she heard that Rutherford bad shot 
himself, in a gambling house. 

* Revenge is sweet,” she said, with a pitilces laugh. 








A PROUD WIPE. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
PART I. 

THE YOUNG COUPLE, 


WE were scarcely more than boy and girl when 
Gilbert and I made up our minds to be married. 
Friends laughed at usa after the usual fashion—a few 
condescended to advise us, I remember—but we 
thought that we knew our own minds better than 
they did who sought to influence us, and we became 
man and wife. We were not children, though we 
had begun life early. Gilbert was alone in the world, 
and I had only a mother to study, whose wishes went 
with my own, and who relied too much on my judg- 
ment. Gilbert and I were what the world called a 
clever ple. We d life with fair pros- 
pects ahead, and I thought that we should both bave 
the patience to wait for fortune, and courage to strive 
through the usual difficulties to obtain it. Gilbert 
was only one-and-twenty when he married me, and 
1 was seventeen ; but he was strong, self-reliant and 
energetic, I believed, and I felt that his perseverance 
would gpake him his name in god time. He was 
neither weak nor vain. He saw the struggle with 
the crowd before the race was run, and he asked we 
very gravely whether I could be content for years 
with a modest income and a little house, knowing 
that contentment would ever be with him, and mt 
with his surroundings. He had chosen engineering 
for his profession. He had genius; he bad passed his 
examination with that high honor which I was as 
sured he would do; and before he vas three-and- 
twenty years of age, he had obtsined a post of im- 
portance that was likely to lead to something great 
one day. Gilbert’s income was not large at first. He 
was to work up to greatness by degrees, and there 
was a sma!! addition of seventy-five pounds a year 
on my side, to back us in our first start together. 

I had begun tv write for the magazines, foliowing 
at a distance in the footsteps of a father who bad 
killed himself by editor’s work, it was said, and in 
my way I earned a few pounds cecasionally, alwrost 
against my husband’s wishes. He would grow elo- 
quent at times on the folly of my aspirations, demon- 
strate to me plainly enough how impossible it was 
that I could ever be more than a literary dradge, an 
“outsider,” as be termed it, and how it militated 
against his dignity, and lowered him as “‘ Jord and 
master ” to see me working with himself for home. 

Had we been blessed with children, I might have 
reasoned with him in those early days of «hich I 
treat—those days of early struggles together at which 
I look back longingly, and see how happy they were 
—but I knew how prond a man he was; and as he 
advanced slowly in his professien, so 1 drew back 
from mine—if I could ever call it mine—and let him 
work for both of us. 
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Yes, they were happy struggles, after all. Our 
little househo!d embarrasements were almost plear- | 
ant jesting when our hearts were young, and ovr 
friends were of our own seeking. We made no pri- | 
fessions of being better off than we were; the few to 
whom we were well known understood our positior, 
and believed in our advancement. We were awbi- | 
tious, perhaps, but we kept our ambition to our- 


selves. I was the happier of the two, possibly, forI | y 


was more easily contented, and I loved him better—_ 





** You do not know the way,” she said. 


I think that still, for all my great mistake. Had we iM 


remained poor ail our lives, I should not have expe- 











blood dripped upon her white dress. 
° ‘* Whom are you gathering the roses for?” asked 
the stranger. 

‘For Mr. Rex Rutherford,” answered Dun, look- 
ing in dismay at the blood. 

With an odd little laugh, the stranger turned away, 
and, left alone, Dun began crying over her wounded 
hands. 

CHAPTER It. 
AN ACCIDENT. 

WHEN the stranger who had encountered Dun in 
the garden entered the house, he was rapturously 
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rienced one regret at linking my» 
Graham, unless his looks of wor!s he 
eant of his own disappointment, 1 
fearlessly as I said it to him long ag: 
rising in the world. 

It was when we were beginning to 
countered the first shadow, and this | 
about: 

Gilbert, before he was four-andd-t« 
tracted the attention of the scientific 
theory of his own as regarded thc 
railway bridgea—a theory that drew 
name, and ga.ned him some reputat! 
who, in his career, It was necessary 
We rose, from that period. Gilbert 
ed; men well known in the protess 
out; old friends reappeared, and free! 
ed up—or rather, those fair weather 
whom society calls friends. Let m 
man in particular as the unwittin- 
trouble—a man who meant well in bir 
after a tashion, liked and even respect: 
but who, before I bad cause for on: 
me many a beart pang. Young wiv: 
stand me, though only a few men wil! 
for my first grief, when I say that! 
band’s friend more than be was mi: - 
Gilbert out, and—here is the secre! 
away too much from home. He had ': 
fliow of my husband's; he had rir: 
very rapidly, and was arich man at > 
—rich, not by hie own exertions, but |) 
uncle, who had died rich, and beqaea: 
savings of long years. When Charles 
poor young man, I liked him better; 
den wealth that seemed to set me ag». 
before he stepped between Gilbert a. 
not envy at his sudden rise that dista, 
one congratulated bim more from t): 
Gilbert and 1; it was his own new bh 
Gilbert did not see, or would not see 
was certain he had assumed with the 
which his higher position had enta! 
Society knows these men—there y 
not been born rich, but have had rict 
them—and does not like them much, 
it pays them. Wealth had not spoilt 
more than it would have spoiled m 
altered his character, and given a 
thoughts, and it had rendered him ve: 
to me. It bas always been a mys 
Gilbert was in this matter leas cle, 
myself; that with all his shrewdness 
he was #0 easily blinded by the show) 
triend. He was the last man to be a: 
in any way prejadicial to his int 
changed him for all that, and they 
of discontent within him. 

Charles Ewell married well, in th 
which he had been raised, and we hi. 
for the occasion, and went to his wed 
friends turned up their eyes at o 
laughed at our hack conveyance; as \ 
perhaps, for there was a great deal t 
we had had sowe fun out of it ours 
Hanover Square. We went, also, 
grand home in May Fair, in due co 
dinners and still more stately balls, » 
looked disparaging!y at my toilet, an 
informed my busband what every! 
the room—what he had given for bi 
he was going to give for his new c: 
this parvenu habit, this common tra 
which irritated me most, because 
husband a great deal, although he 
smile at this restless vanity of his fric 

“I bope, Gilbert, your triend’s gr: 
set you against our little home,” I +. 
night, when we were returning in a 
Charles Ewell’s dinner parties. 

He had been looking very thou; 
head until my voice aroused him, t 
and laugbed pleasantly. 

“O no, Ellen. His grandeur wil 
philosophy, though I would not 
bouses with him.” 

“And wives?” 

“No. I would take my wife to th 
she should shed more glainess roun 

“Ie there not gladness enough in 
I asked, somewhat anxiously. 

“ To be sure there is. I am not er 
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rienced one regret at linking myself with Gilbert 
Graham, unless his looks or words had been signifi- 
cant of his own disappointment. I say that now as 
fearlessly as I said it to him long ago, when we were 
rising in the world. 

It was when we were beginning to rise that we en- 
countered the first shadow, and this is how it came 
about: 

Gilbert, before he was four-and-twenty, had at- 
tracted the attention of the scientific public to a new 
theory of his own as regarded the construction of 
railway bridges—a theory that drew attention to his 
name, and ga.ned him some reputation among those 
whom, in his career, it was necessary to study. 

We rose, from that period. Gilbert’s fame extend- 
ed; men well known in the profession sought him 
out; old friends reappeared, and fresh friends start- 
ed up—or rather, those fair-weather acquaintances 
whom society calls friends. Let me mention one 
man in particular as the unwitting cause of my 
trouble—a man who meant well in his way, and who, 
after a fashion, liked and even respected my husband; 
but who, before I had cause for one reproach, cost 
me many a heart pang. Young wives will under- 
stand me, though only a few men will see fair reason 
for my first grief, when I say that he was my hus- 
band’s friend more than he was mine. He sought 
Gilbert out, and—here is the secret—he took him 
away too much from home. He had been a school- 
f-llow of my husband’s; he had risen in the world 
very rapidly, and was a rich man at six-and-twenty 
—rich, not by his own exertions, but by those of his 
uncle, who had died rich, and bequeathed to him the 
savings of long years. When Charles Ewell was a 
poor young man, I liked him better; it was his sud- 
den wealth that seemed to set me against him, even 
before he stepped between Gilbert and me. It was 
not envy at his sudden rise that disturbed me, for no 
one congratulated bim more from the heart than 
Gilbert and I; it was his own new manners, which 
Gilbert did not see, or would not see, but which I 
was certain he had assumed with the greater dignity 
which his higher position had entailed upon him. 
Seciety knows these men—these youths who have 
not been born rich, but have had riches thrust upon 
them—and does not like them much, for all the court 
it pays them. Wealth had not spoilt Charles Ewell 
more than it would have spoiled most men; it had 
altered his character, and given a new turn to his 
thoughts, and it had rendered him very objectionable 
to me. It has always been a mystery to me that 
Gilbert was in this matter less clear-sighted than 
myself; that with all his shrewdness and his genius, 
he was so easily blinded by the showy manners of his 
friend. He was the last man to be affected by them 
in any way prejudicial to his interest, but they 
changed him for all that, and they sowed the seeds 
of discontent within him. 

Charles Ewell married well, in the new sphere to 
which he had been raised, and we hired a brougham 
for the occasion, and went to his wedding, where his 
friends turned up their eyes at our horses, and 
laughed at our hack conveyance; as well they might, 
perhaps, for there was a great deal to laugh at, and 
we had had sowe fun out of it ourselves, driving to 
Hanover Square. We went, also, to Mr. Ewell’s 
grand home in May Fair, in due course, to stately 
dinners and still more stately balls, where the ladies 
looked disparagingly at my toilet, and Charles Ewell 
informed my husband what everything had cost in 
the room—what he had given for his picturés, what 
he was going to give for his new carriage. lt was 
this parvenu habit, this common trait of the upstart, 
which irritated me most, because it impressed my 
husband a great deal, although he was not slow to 
smile at this restless vanity of his friend. 

“T hope, Gilbert, your triend’s grandeur will not 
set you against our little home,” I said to him one 
night, when we were returning in a cab from one of 
Charles Ewell’s dinner parties. 

He had been looking very thoughtfully over my 
head until my voice aroused him, then he started 
and laughed pleasantly. 

*“O no, Ellen. His grandeur will not disturb my 
philosophy, though [ would not mind changing 
bouses with him.” 

“And wives?” 

“No. I would take my wife to the big home, and 
she should shed more gladness round me there.” 

“Is there not gladness enough in the old home?”’ 
[ asked, somewhat anxiously. 

‘To be sure there is. Iam not envious—I am the 
last man to covet my neighbor’s goods,” he said, 
lightly, ‘or to wish that little Charley’s luck had 
fallen tomy share. He is a good fellow, who de- 
serves to succeed in the world. How welcome he 
made us, Ellen.” 

‘Yes, very welcome, certainly.” 

“I think that he paid us more court than he did 
the rest of his guests.” 

** Yes, be seemed anxious to show that our position 
in life made no difference to him.” 

“Ah! you speak satirically, Nell,” he said. ‘“ You 
don’t like Charles; and it is his grand home that 
seems to cast a shadow upon yours. You must not 
wish that we were better off yet awhile—presently 
we shall spread our wings, girl, and have a soul above 
our shabby little crib in the Wandsworth Road; and 
if we never have quite so many silver spoons and 
forks as Charley Ewell, still we will drop the electro- 
plate, and soar upwards.” 

This was turning my weapons against myself, and 
I could only smile at him, till the satire that was 
couched in his last words more forcibly suggested the 
new truth. 

‘I don’t despise wealth, Nell,’”” he continued, to 




















my surprise, beginning again in his odd, soothing 
manner towards me, and ending with the old bitter- 
ness towards a something or other that was not ap- 
parent. ‘I hope to grow rich in good time: to have 
as good a house and keep as good a table as half those 
people whom we have met to-night, and whose only 
claim to be at Charley’s place was the money that 
they had made in the city. By Jove! there was not 
an intellectual man or woman amongst them; they 
were a@ well-off lot, that’s all. When my turn comes, 
see what friends I will have. The worst of it is, it 
can’t come very soon.” 

I fancied that he sighed then; that it was his first 
sigh of regret at the position he occupied. We spoke 
of our own future the rest of the way home, and for- 
got Charles Ewell’s rise to furtune. We spoke of our 
patience to wait, and courage to fight the battle of 
lite, with an undivided love to keep us strong; and 
when our small maid-servant opened the door, we 
contrasted ber with Charles Evwell’s plush-clad 
lackey, and had our jest at the cdious comparison. 

But this was, atter all, the beginning of trouble. I 
date still all restless discontent, all cruel mistakes 
and misconceptions, from that night when the first 
sign was made that he was dissatisfied with the 
progress he had made in life, despite all the success 
he had achieved. He did not appear to have that 
contidence in his own genius which carries a man so 
forward into his future that he mentally rises above 
his present obscurity; and there ensued periods of 
reaction, when he faucied that he was going back in 
the race, and that fame and honor were never to 
come to his side. We had our cares when he had 
become known to the profession as @ man of no com- 
mon order of intellect. Fame comes before money, 
asarule, and I have said that Gilbert had made 
many friends. Gilbert’s income might have been 
three hundred w year, not more, when we were still 
@ young couple, and had changed, for the sake of 
position, into a larger house further west. Here we 
entertained, in a humble way at first, those friends 
whom we thought valued us more for ourselves than 
tor the entertainment we could afford them; or 
those friends, again, whom Gilbert asserted it was 
necessary to keep up with, even at a loss to ourselves, 
which was a theory I never wholly understood. And 
we did not save money; indeed, had a hard struggle 
at times not to fall back into debt. 

This was a greater struggle than Gilbert ever 
knew; for I concealed from him in every way that I 
could all the petty household cares which rose to the 
surface occasionally. I knew how much they would 
have disturbed him from his studies, and vexed him 
tor days afterwards; and I did my best with our in- 
come, gratified by the knowledge that he was gener- 
ally ignorant that at any period of a past week there 
had been a sharp corner to turn. Men, I suppose, 
never give us credit for all the efforts we make to 
keep down the housekeeping expenses. They are 
engrossed with their business, and believe that there 
is no trouble in paying a few tradeswen’s bills. Now 
and then there was a little contretemps to face, and 
an extra demand to be made upon his purse; and 
then Gilbert would do his best with me to stem the 
tide, and would decline invitations, and work hard 
at home until our heads rose above water once more. 
Once I tell ill—at an inopportune period, when I 
should have been at my strongest and best—and 
there were nurses to hire, ard a physician to consult. 
I recovered to find that all things had fallen into 
arrear, and that there were furmidable bills to con- 
front. Still we lived down difficulties, worked hard, 
and were, after all, tolerably happy in our way. 
There were only a few up-hill years to surmount, I 
told him, and then we could smile at our past trials, 
and that happiness we-had ever found in their midst, 
cheered by the love that had never grown less be- 
tween us. He would grow elequent in his turn then, 
paint bis fature as I had never dared to paint it for 
him, speak of me as his best adviser and truest friend, 
until Charles Ewell, or men like bim whom I need 
not introduce here, confronted him once more. 

lt was at my own house that the greatest blow fell 
at last. Mr. Ewell and his wife were there, and a 
few friends had been summoned to meet them. Gil- 
bert had been inclined at first to extravagance in his 
ideas for our party, and I had had to combat his high 
notions, and to remind him that we were not yet 
rich enough to launch forth. It had been a success- 
ful little party in its way, I was inclined to believe, 
and everything had gone off well, though we had 
dispensed with a French ccok and the bighest-priced 
wines. I was a young wife, and proud of my home 
and husband, and it vexed me to know that Gilbert 
would half apologize to his friend Ewell for his small 
establishment and the general appurtenances around 
him, whenever this grand young man favored us 
with his company. On that night I detested him. I 
was a woman, not a heroine, and words that he ut- 
tered, and that I heard by chance, set my heart 
against him forever. 

* You don’t come to see me, Charley, for my splen- 
did dinner or my old brands,’’ Gilbert was saying as 
I passed him, “‘ but for the sake of that old friend- 
ship which dates from the school-form.” 

‘And for the sake of that friend’s genius, which is 
so surely working its way, Gilbert, which we all see 
and respect,” was the courteous answer enough. 

Then my husband’s saturnine mood asserted itself, 
and I could see his face shadow and his brow contract 
as he confessed to his friend all the opposition that 
was still in his way, jast as he had confessed to me 
many times before, and been reasoned out of by my 
brighter prophecies. When I returned, five min- 
utes afterwards, Gilbert had just concluded his long 
catalogue of the difticulties in the way of a man ris- 
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man in your position, as a rule, thinks of taking such 
expenses on himself.” 

Gilbert should have spoken warmly here, for indi- 
rectly it had been implied that I was the barrier in 
the way of his aivancement. 

‘Yes, I married early enough, Charley, but—I 
don’t regret it,” he added, after a pause, as though 
most men in his circumstances would have done 80. 

‘As a single man, your income would have been 
awple for your wants,” Ewell continued. ‘ You 
could have travelled, and thus have benefited by the 
experience of all lands, instead of clinging to your 
own insular prejudices; and at thirty-five you might 
have chosen your wife from the first families in the 
land.”’ 

T should bave chosen Ellen,” he said, laughingly. 
And as I stole away, I said Heaven bless him for 
that answer.” 

I was wretched for the remainder of the time Gil- 
bert and Charles Ewell sat together. I could think 
only of my husband, and see on his gloomy brow, as 
I watched him from the distance, the shadow of the 
dangerous thoughts his friend had placed there. 
They sat and talked together in a low tone, forgetful 
of the company around them, and my nervous fan- 
cies, if they were merely fancies, suggested that Gil- 
bert’s face grew darker every instant, and that he 
nodded his head more than once to the insidious 
reasoning of his friend. 

Later in the night, when our guests had gone and 
we were alone together, the gloom stil lingered on 
my husband’s face, and no effort of my own could 
dissipate it. 

‘Has anything occurred, Gilbert, to annoy you 
this evening?” I asked. 

“Nothing, Nell. It bas been a very pleasant 
evening.” 

“JT thought Charles Ewell might have said some- 
thing to vex you,” I said, quietly. 

“ He is too good a fellow tor that. What a pity it 
is, Nell, that you do not like him much. No man 
would do more to help me rise in the world than he.”’ 

**Or to render you discontented with the present, 
from which you would escape.” 

Then 1 told him of the chance words that 1 had 
heard, and of the mortification that 1 had experi- 
enced in hearing them, till I broke down, like the 
sensitive woman I was then. His arms were round 
me, and he drew me to his side to reason with me— 
to assure me that he was not dissatisfied with his 
success in life; on the contrary, very grateful for it, 
and that he was content to wait with me patiently 
for the better fortunes that he thought were on their 
way to us. 

‘Yes; but he spoke of your early marriage as a 
mistake,” I said, pertinaciously; ‘‘of me as the clog 
upon your industry and perseverance—the woman 
who retards your progress, and is to hang round your 
neck a dead weight for many years, and be always 
a something that you must drag upwards with 
yourself.” 

“No, he did not speak so forcibly as that, Nell,” 
he answered. ‘You never do Charley justice—you 
never will. If he said that it would have been easier 
for me to have saved money as a single man than as 
a Benedict, why, there was no great harm, and a 
little trutb in the assertion.’ 

“Yes; and that assertion implied the hindrance 
that I had been to vou, O Gilbert! and’ you think 
that, too—you see that without me you might have 
been a richer man, and nearer the mark at which 
you aim.” 

“What does it matter? Iam satisfied, Ellen. I 
have nothing to regret. I have been lucky in my 
profession, and in the wife who supports me in my 
efforts.” 

So we became reconciled to the present again, and 
I believed all that he had told me for a Tew days—a 
few weeks, until a new change came over him which 
I did not comprehend, and yet which I could but 
guess was connected with myself. 

There was the heavy look upon his face that I had 
seen on the night Charles Ewell dined with us, and 
spoke of me as Gilbert’s dead weight, and I connect- 
ed it truly enough with the man who called himself 
my husband’s friend. It was in taxing Gilbert with 
the change in him that the truth escaped. 

** You havefseen Mr. Ewell lately, Gilbert,” I said. 

“Yes; how did you know that?” 

“T fancied that you must have met him, for, for- 
give me for the thought, I fancy that you are never 
your old self afterwards.” 

“It is an ungenerous thought, Ellen.” 

“He has spoken of me again. Perhaps he has—’’ 

“Pardon me, but he bas not mentioned your 
name,” said Gilbert, quickly. ‘‘See how you leap to 
conclusions that are unworthy of you, in your new 
and strange dislike to him. He has offered me, Ellen, 
& post abroad.” 

** Indeed, and you—” 

‘Have declined it. It was impossible, under the 
circumstances, that I could accept it.” 

Under the circumstances that he was married, that 
it would necessitate breaking up home, perhaps, and 
leaving me! 

* Tell me all about the post which has been offered 
you, Gilbert.” 

‘Then 1 heard all the truth, and guessed that the 





bert possessed, perhaps; but the whole scheme did 
not appear to me, despite the advantages which were 
proffered, a project worth pursuing, or worth sinking 
all the chances which remaine! to him in England, 
and would come to him in time. I said this, but he 
would not understand my reasoning—rather grew 
irritable under it, as though he had outgrown my 
advice, or did not care for it. There had been a 
chance of sudden advancement; there was the nov- 
elty of adventure in it, if all Charles Ewell’s state- 
ments were correct, anu there were opportunities of 
making money indirectly in a variety of ways. It did 
not matter that my husband's genius might prove 
equally remunerative here—he had lost much of his 
faith in himself lately. 

“Why not accept this post, then?” I said, at last. 

“O Nell, I am sure that you would not like me to 
leave you for a year—probably two.” 

“1 will try and bear your abs: nce, if you think it 
is necessary for your advancement in life—if you are 
dissatisfied with your position bere.” 

“This is a snail’s progress. I may be well-off 
years hence, when a dozen people have died to make 
room for me. I may be talked of by my set when I 
am old and feeble, not before.” 

“You are not content, then, with your present 
position ?”” 

“ No—I am not,” he confessed. 

* Had you been a single man you would have 
gone?” I asked. 

‘*T should not have hesitated one instant.” 

“ Then return to Charles Ewell, and tell bim that, 
if it be not too late, ycu will accept the proposal that 
he has made you. Become a single man for a year 
or two again; you will never forgive yourself if you 
hear of another man’s success in that sphere which 
you would have chosen—you will never forgive me.” 

Heaven knows whether I meant him to jump so 
readily at my offer—whetber I had not rather de- 
signed it in my heart as a test of his affection, and 
had expected him to say that he would remain, con- 
tent with his wife and with the position that he had 
secured, rather than dash at the chances offered him 
abroad. He did not dream of asking me to accom- 
pany him, he feared for my health, I knew; but still 
I would have risked my life to be with him, rather 
than have remained alone in England. I had to 
make this offer for myself, and he said that it was 
impossible, and that, however I might desire it at 
the present time, I should know no happiness here- 
after, and be one incessant source of responsibility to 
him. Perhaps he was right, but I only thought that 
he was secretly anxious to be gone, despite his affec- 
tation of wavering, his talk of home and me. But I 
would have shared all trials with him, O, so cheer- 
fully! It would have been a greater satisfaction to 
have met troubles with him, to have lightened his 
cares by my presence, if that presence could have 
done it, than to have remained at home in security 
and ease, witbout him. And he spoke of me as a 
difficulty to him, never as a helpmate and comforter, 
as I knew that I had been in our English home to- 
gether, and my pride rose at laet, and held me 
tongue-tied. 

He went away to seek Charles Ewell; he found the 
appointment had Seen almost promised to a second 
person; he spent the next two days in excitement 
and suspense, which rendered him more churlish 
and irritable than I had ever known him, and he 
broke forth into a childish delirium of joy when the 
news came that it was not too late, and that the post 
was open to him still. 

It was all settled; Gilbert was to relinquish a good 
home, a certainty of rising in the world, and a wife 
who loved him very dearly, for the chance of a for- 
tune abroad. I did not believe that he would attain 
it, though 1 would not damp bim with my proph- 
ecies. It was arranged that I was to go back to my 
mother, and that the home wherein we had been 
happy together was to be broken up forever. Pres- 
ently Gilbert was to return, and with his riches to 
build up a new home for us both—he said so, but I 
did not answer to his promize. The tears werein my 
eyes, and I could not see the new life beyond, fur the 
mist that gathered there, and shut out the fairer 
prospect which his hopes portrayed. 

{END OF PART I] 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 


Like the olive tree—said to fertilize the surround- 
ing soil—there are some few ministering angels in 
female’s guise among us all, and about our paths, 
who sweetly serve to cheer and adorn life. Our 
amusements are insipid unless they contribute to 
them; our efforts of noblest ambition feeble unless 
they applaud; its reward valueless uniess they share 
them! There are, tco, some rude spirits in the 
world, whose bolder nature female influence admi- 
rably serves to refine and temper; and perhape it is 
not extreme eulogium of the poet—that without that 
influence many a man had been “a brute indeed!” 
The concurrence of both sexes is as necessary to the 
perfection of our being as to the existence of it. Man 
may make a fine melody; but woman is also required 
to make up harmony. 
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Say only what is fav. rable of the dead. 
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NEW USES OF ELECTRICITY. 


The uses of electricity are very limited, but every 
day is adding to the list. ‘The power through which 
men live will be made to serve more generally as a 
means by which he may live in greater comfort; 
when it will be not only an instrument to convey his 
messages, but a motor to convey him, or urge his 
ships across the deep, or skim the air in some now 
unknown mode of aerial navigation. The discover- 
ies of the next fifty years will be greater than those 
of the last fifty, and the scope of science will doubt- 
less extend to electricity, arplying it to a thousand 
new and strange uses. The following are a few, 
which prove there is more beyond: 

A very curious application of the electric light was 
that attempted lately at one of the Paris theatres. 
The actors were decked with glittering crowns, and 
to add to their brilliancy they were so made that a 
chaplet of electric sparks encircled the wearer’s 
head; the necessary current being supplied and led 
to the coronet from a concealed battery. But the 
“sensation,” pleasing enough doubtless to spectators, 
painfully veritied the truth of the Shaksperian max- 
im touching the uneasiness of the head that wears a 
crown, for one of the performers was grievously in- 
jured by the passage of the current through his or 
her head, instead of through the star-spangled orna- 
ment. Not quite sostriking, but still curious, are the 
electric jowels made by MM. Trouve & Cadet- Picard. 
These consist chiefly of scarf-pins and brooches, rep- 
resenting heads of men and animals which roll their 
eyes and work their jaws. Some are in the shape of 
tiny soldiers that beat drums, rabbits that play on 
tambours, and birds that flap their wings and fan 
their tails. They are worked by tiny electro-mag- 
nets concealed within them, and connected by tine 
wires with little batteries carried in the pocket, or 
elsewhere about the dress. Fashionable Paris was 
charmed with these tritles fur a season; doubtless 
they are forgotten by this time. 

Electricity is an agent peculiarly suited to French 
ideas, and it has been turned to more droll uses by 
that people than by all the rest of the nations of the 
world put together. When rifles were the talk of the 
governments of Europe a few months ago,the em- 








xalvanists; but it likewise appears to possess a dead- 
ening power over such as are excited, for a dentist 
in Bordeaux bas applied it todull the pain of tooth 
extraction. Report hus spoken well of the applica- 
tion, but details of the modus operandi are wanting. 
For this one painful operation, at all events, chlo- 
roform has been superseded by electricity; but the 
latter has joined issue with the former in another 
way, for two French electricians have very recently 
announced, as the result of experiments tried upon 
animals, that a powerful shock or strong galvanic cur- 
rent will restore animation in cases of over-stupefac- 
tion by the sedative. 

These actions are inscrutable enough, but some re- 
cently announced influences of the fluid upon vege- 
table organisms are more puzzling still. In the begin- 
ning of the century a learned abbe wrote a treatise 
on the applicability of atmospheric electricity to the 
curing of diseases in plants and encouraging their 
development, and he described his means of drawing 
currents from the clouds and air, and distributing 
them among his cabbages and lettuces. Very sur- 
prising effects were produced, but little notice seems 
to have been taken of them; probably because there 
is a natural tendency to ignore phenomena of the ra- 
tic nale of which no clear ideas can be formed. But 
quite recently M. Blondeau brought before the 
French Academy of Sciences the results of some ex- 
periments quite as startling as those of the worthy 
abbe. He says that the current ripens fruits; of this 
he bas assured himself by electrifying some apples, 
pears and peaches, all of which ripened under the in- 
fluence of the fluid, whilst the other fruit on the 
same trees remained far from ripe. Then he electri- 
fied seeds and grains, by steeping them in water and 
submitting them to the action of a powerful current. 
Peas, beans and wheat were so treated, and sown in 
good soil, By the side of them were sown similar 
seeds not electrified. The former sprouted sooner 
than the latter; the development of the young plants 
was more rapid, and the stems and leaves were more 
vigorous than those not subjected to electrical influ- 
ence. But most mysterious of all, some beans that 
had been electrified grew upside down, with the rocts 
in the air and the cotyledons in the soil. 


UP FOR OFFICE. 


One of the curses of this country is the fact that as 
soon as @ man has received a nomination for office, 
all the partisan papers feel bound to commence how!l- 
ing like a pack of famished wolves at the candi- 
date. The editors, like birds of carrion, dig up the 
bones of the poor fellow’s ancestors; they send spies 
into his family circle; they dog his footsteps to see 
if he drinks a glass of liquor, so that the prohibition 
part of the community can be arrayed against him; 
they sneak into grocery stores to inquire it the vic- 
tim pays his bills with regularity, or lets them run 
over trom week to week, and if he is bebind in his 
cash account, a paragraph in the “Tin Trumpet” 
informs the world of the fact, and states that Mr. 
Greengrocer is clamorous for his money, although 
the tradesman may not bave intimated such a thing. 
Lies and base slander are forced upon the public’s 
unwilling ears for the sake of making capital for the 
party, and all the time that this is going on, the ed- 
itorial hyenas think they are obtaining intinence by 
their course, while the fact of it is, all honorable 
men despise them as dirty tools for very dirty work, 
and as soon as election is over cast them aside as 
worthless and unworthy of notice. 

Now, in the name of all that is decent, why should 
papers lend themselves to such acourse? Can’t they 
say one word in favor of an opponent if he is an hon- 
est man, and condemn his politics as much as they 
please? Mast gentlemen who are unfortunately up 
for office, be called drunkards, repudiators, rebels, 
copperheads, nigger-worshippers, etc., etc., by per- 
sons who rarely pay their debts, who are not natu- 
ralized, who lie for the sake of money, who don’t 
take the trouble to even vote on the day of election? 
If such a disreputable course is to be continued by 
the partisan press, no one, unless he has the hide of 
an elephart and the sensitiveness of an alligator, 





Fashion and Gossip. 


FALL Fasnions.—The Home Journal says of fall 
and winter fashions that nothing very definite has yet 
appeared, but, as the ladies are all on the qué vive 
to know something about them, we will endeavor to 
give a few general ideas on this subject, which is al- 
ways new and always interesting to the sex. In the 
tirst place, the long gored skirt still holds its own for 
full-dress occasions. Short dresses are to be worn 
upon all occasions, for balls, Germans and recep- 
tions. This is an improvement in the right direction, 
and one long needed, but there will always be a few 
who, for reasons of their own, will not adopt this 
fashion. High waists are now cut square in front, and 
are bound with a cord instead of a band as formerly. 
Low-necked dresses, very low, we mean, are no longer 
fashionable or genteel, and the Marie Antoinette 
fichu will be worn with both high and low neck toi- 
lets. Tight sleeves are the prevailing vogue; some 
are ornamented with alternate puffs and bands, the 
puffs being large at the top, and decreasing in size as 
they reach the wrist. Some ladies appear without 
crinoline, which isa mistake, as fashionable skirts, 
instead of decreasing, are increasing in size. The 
new hoops are called the ‘* Winged Skirt,” and are 
made of lace, with eighteen springs, opening down 
the front—a novel and good idea. /Paniers are all 
the rage, but ladies inclined to embonpoint should ad- 
mire,and notadoptthem. The loose mantle, or cape, 
will be very much worn this fall. They are very 
stylish and graceful, and conceded to be becoming 
to almost any figure. 





PARIS TOILETS.—Here is a Paris toilet that is 
quite pretty. Skirt, made of white and pink striped 
silk, is covered by a cassock of pink taffeta, coming 
up high in the neck behind, but cut square and very 
low in front, with plaits of ribbons all along the 
borders and jichu Trianon of white muslin, plaited 
and bordered with guipure crossing itself inside the 
waist. This cassock fits perfectly tight around the 
waist, but forms a small panier tunic open in front 
and fastened at the sides by a pink knot; it also has 
a plait larger than that of the waist. The sleeve is 
half tight-fitting as far as the elbow, where it encs 
in a high plait, while the lower part of the sleeve is 
provided with muslin puffing. The round belt is 
fastened behind a knot. This very graceful] costume 
requires a small round hat of white straw, with the 
borders held up under a row of Bengal roses with 
long pink ribbons floating down. 


AUTUMN BONNETS —The Paris milliners are in- 
venting autumn bonnets. Very narrow ones, of the 
Fanchon style, are to prevail. One is of fine rice 
straw, trimmed with black velvet, and with a pale 
pink rose at the side—another a fancy straw, with a 
buillonne of sapphire velvet across the top, in which 
trembles a straw lily of the valley, sprinkled over 
with steel beads, blue gros grain strings. All the 
new autumn bonnets are very high in front, and, 
without exception, they have strings tothem. Feath- 
ers and aigreties are the favorite trimmings. There 
isa new autumn hat made of gray felt, and called 
‘* Marechale; it is bound with gray velvet, and orna- 
mented with a tuft of feathers— its crown is low, and 
the brim but slightly turned up, but it is very grace- 
ful in effect. 

AN EMPRESS's COSTUME —At the review of the Na- 
tional Guard, Eugenie wore a pale blue rich silk un- 
der a white lace overskirt and mantle in one, a love 
of a rice straw bonnet, with white lace and an 
aigrette; a blue and white lace parasol. All the bon- 
nets worn by the wives of the marshals and minis- 
ters were trimmed with wreaths of flowers so placed 
on the diadem of the bonnets as to look quite round 
on the forehead, the larger flowers being on one side. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GossiPp.—A broad-shouldered 
German girl met an exquisite on a street crossing in 
Cincinnati, where one or the other must turn out 


GROUSE fFHOOTING. 

The grouse in England are very scarce this year, 
trom some cause, su ppesed to be from disease Induced 
by a scarcity of the food upon which they feed. This 
scarcity is caused by the backward springs, which 
prevent the growth of the peculiar plants that they 
live on. The killing of the young grouse, in years 
when they were plenty, as in 1866, is deemed, by 
sporting pecple there, another reason, and the sport- 
ing papers enjoin the killing of the old birds and 
sparing the ‘“‘cheepers,” as the best way of presery- 
ing the stock. Complaint is made that an inidis- 
criminate slaughter of the birds {s indulged from an 
emulation to excel in the matter of numbers; and 
we find a statement that on one moor of ten thou- 
sand acres, on “ opening day ”—the day allowed by 
law for commencing the shcoting of grouse on the 
moors--two guns killed /to hundred and ninety head 
of grouse! Suppcsing the time employed in this bird 
murder to be six hours, the number per hour would 
be forty eight, which gives it the appearance of a 
slaughter rather than a sport. This haste robs the 
killing of all its features as a gentlemanly recreation, 
and places it on a par with mackerel-catching for 
money. Fair play for the birds is a good sportsman’s 
motto, and thongh a full game-bag is a desideratum, 
there is a chivalry in wood and moor craft that de- 
bars from cruel excess. The true angler, who re- 
duces his gentle craft to a science, will not resort to 
the seine, or even bait. in securing hie finny prize, 
These expedients he leaves to the vulgar, and de- 
pends upon his fly. So the grouse shooter—the true 
sportsman—indulges not in the baste that is shown 
by the ceckney, but takes his time, and erjoys the 
satisfaction of his sport with the gusto of a gentle- 
man. Grouse in this country are not so convenient 
for killing as in England, and therefore the skill of 
procuring them and the merit of the performance eg 
far greater than there. 





A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 


At the time when Dean Richmond was controlling 
the Central Railroad, an editor in Buffalo, who had 
handled Richmond without gloves, politically and 
financially, bad occasion to visit New York. A friend 
told him to apply to the manager for a pass, and a - 
sured bim that his personal opposition would have 
no effect where a professional courtesy was asked. 
So the editor called upon Dean and stated his case, 
ending with a request for a pass to New York. 

Certainly,” replied Richmond, “very bappy to 
oblige you.” 

And he wrote the pass and gave it to the applicant. 
The latter glanced at it, and seeing that it was only 
to New York, requested that it might be made for 
the round trip. 

* O, you want to come back, do you?” said Dean, 
taking the pass and tearing it to pieces. “1 thought 
you were going there to stay, and I was glad to get 
rid of you. You can’t have any pass to return here.” 





DISTINGUISHED ARRIVALS. 

Miss Snooks has returned from the mountains, 
Miss Ogle remains at Newport during the month. 
The gentlemen don’t appear to appreciate her new 
wrinkles. Miss Sniper bas returned to the city, and 
will open her school for young ladies of quality on 
Humbollow Square on the 1st proximo. Miss Sugar- 
coat is engaged to a man who has ten thousand dol- 
lars and a swell front. Miss Taken is again in the 
market. John Augustus Fitzsimkins broke on as- 
certaining that her hair, teeth and bust were false. 
Drew the inference that her heart might be of a kin. 
Miss Nudle is engaged to a widower with three chil- 
dren, a horse and carriage, and two dogs, making 
eight of ’em. Miss Smith is still at Swampscott, 
gathering shells and circulating gossip. Miss Tomp- 
kins will do Septem ber at Squantum, and reopen ber 
house on Spreadwell Square early in October. She 
had an offer— but it «as for her house, not band. 
The bidder didn’t want a hand in the latter. Miss 
Gladiolus is out in fall rig, with a view to catch 
young Guzzlum. 
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ALONE WITH NATU} 


BY " ARMY Re MICK 


‘Neath the umbrageous follage of the wood 
I cared to walk one summer's eve serene; 
To muse with Nature in ber solitude, 
And feast my gaze upon the pic tured seen 


Lightly the fragrant zephyre o'er me parers 
Yet paused erewhile to Kiss the opening b 
Of rainbow tinted flowers, whose hues shal 
In memory's realins through drear decay 


The sighing tones I hear from murmaring t 
Make tremulous the air with low acclaim 
And answering back, in whispers on the bre 
Seem fitting praises rendered to His name 


O Nature, in thy gorgeous raiment drest, 
Of emerald tints, with lakes of sapphire t 

That mirror on their bosoms when at rest 
Cloud lands of amber, gold and purple hu: 


Far in the gathering twilight I can see 
Huge mountains ‘galnst the sky their out! 
With summits ever bathed in clouds that fh. 
As if their Jagged forma they held tn fear 


But visions fade before the gathering gloom 
That shrouds in darkest pa | bright nature 
Ere yet the silvery radiance from the moon 
Exerts her sway, and smiling takes her pix 


Serenely flooding earth with her ac f% light, 
Like sheeny silver glistening on the sea, 

Its wondrous beauty cheering sombre night 
And gladding with its splendor thee andr 


1 gazed alone on nature's starry dome, 

Where myriad twinkling stare with golde 
Like ange! sentinels, guard our beavenly hy 
Forever clothed in scathless armor bright 


The myriad sounds from nature's life are st 
And silence holds its sway with magic wy 
Governed for aye through our Creator's wi 
And ever subject to bis mild command, 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT'S 
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CHAPTER I, 


rather strang 
ing—"’ 
The septaker, 


flashed their 


glance into the other's face. 
** You have wit enough te know, Jim ‘ 

is not for lack of opportunity. Tlere ‘ey 
gentlemen from the noblest families in G: 
would be proud and happy to marry 4 
court—” 
“don’t doubt that, Silas,” the oth: 
hastily, seeking to mollity the wounded | 
devoted servitor. 
“It be ten years since I was here, at ° 





ND eso your mistr: 
er married, Silar 


man in a clean, ' 
suit, paosed, and! « 
tinizingly into th: » 
wizen face of old - 
the faithful and |- 
of the house of A 
Silas lifted the «: 
were as brightar: | 
ever, from the cho; 
on which he wu» 
kindlings for the . : 


will consent to run for office. As it is,some of our | intothe mud. The exquisite didn’t care to dirty his| NEW Musi0.—Merers. 5. Braivard & Sone, of 
best men keep out of public life becauxe they dislike | boots, and in an insulting manner ordered the girl | Cleveland, Ohio, have just published the following 
the ordeal through which they must pass before they | aside. Her reply wasa blow from the shoulder which | ©@™pPaign songs and music: ‘Not for Seymour, 
can be elected. It is time there was a reform move- | Sent the swell clean off his feet into the mud, when | 899g and chorus; Gen. Grant’s Grand Election,” 
ment, and the sooner it is begun the better. she calmly stepped over his prostrate form dry shod. | ™arch; “ Ulysres is his Name,” song and choras; 
——Many handsome lace shawls have been ruined | “ Ring, ring the Bell,” song and chorus; and “ Gen- 
this summer by being belted in at the waist or | tle Nellie comes no more,” a song and chorus. But me. 
bunched up in the back like a fichu.——A New York | Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Washington street, little group of — = ol ate 
milliner has built a bonnet which is a marvel of cheap- | Boston, have just published the following: “ My = yet. Mebbe t € 
ness at $125.—-A San Francisco bootmaker has in- | Mother's Name,” a bailad; ‘Keep the Balla rolling, te ; 
vented the latest agony in the way of ladies’ gaiters, | or, Grant in the Chair,” a campaign song and cho- — a shook bis gray bead, and fell 
The heels, about two inches in length, taper down | rus; ‘‘ Beauteous Lady, I adore thee,” a midnight vigorously. os 
from the foot until they are no thicker than a] serenade; ‘‘ Long Branch Galop;” “Jack & Gill a a wee : ages ra 
man’s thumb, and then widen out again until a| Polka,” and “ Brilliant Jewels,” a medley introduc- now, none at all. sue Jorne 
silver twenty-five cent piece, which is screwed on at | ing popular melodies. the fine old family. Z 
: the bottom of each, just covers it.——A bouquet built Sed > ** And that’s » bat ie #0 queer,” pursus 
MATEIMOSIAL GOIeD--A Sennen hregui= in Len- in New York for an actress, r tsaship in full| . BALLOU's MONTHLY MaGazine.—In the Octo- Silas sighed still more heavily. 1t wa» 
don has come to trouble by breaking his wife’s teeth. ect opeeneas @ Steg 10 FG ber number, which has come to band, we find the 4 ject with bim, a living, lasting grief. | 
In extenuation he alleged that for two years of mar- sail—the figure-head being a likeness of the lady | continuance of the serial by Mrs. RK. B. Edson, en- tamily whose oe ree he bad shared, wh: 
ried life he had led an existence of misery; that the done in flowers.—‘“‘ Sweet sixteen” is the name of | titled ““A Woman’s Error;”: this in addition to the amily hiss then his oun . 
: < the latest perfume.—The amount of Grecian | Charming continued story for boys, “ Old Hugh's fame were dearer to bim 
conduct of his wife had driven him in oa brain fever, B Look-~ ff,” and the large variety of other interesting was thus in danger of disappearing from 
and that his only remedy was to hit her in the mouth, | Be4 0@ Broadway is said to be prodigious —-Two | matter, makes this really one of the cheapest mag- t lees . 
bell. So long as the two points are not metallically which he did young and handsome New York girls, disappointed | azines published. Copies of it can be obtained at the : ¥ elite of the county. is ati 
connected, no current passes, and the bell is silent; ied in love, are to enter a convent.—An Italian physi- Telegraph Bookstore.— Gloucester Telegraph. « One cannot tell,” he mua ce _ 
but when they are joined by any piece of metal it 2 zi cian in New Orleans committed suicide on the grave spell fell upon her when she was # To 
rings. When, then, the surgeon thrusts the probe | Dirty Jones.—When Jones was at Oxford he | of his wife——A New York birber paid $75 fora| KIstInG wITH THE LARK.—Young Trufiles was foreign parts so lung. She was = seen 
against bone or muscle, there is no effect, but when | was a most excellent fellow, and only had one enemy | crop of blonde hair on a single head, taking it as it | observed to be climbing a tree yesterday, when the blithe, winsome gir! when ardent yo 
the points come against the metallic bullet, the bell | —soap. He was called Dirty Jones. One day the | stood.”——Two French maids and twenty-two trunks | paternal member of the family inquired his purpose. comes of the foreigners, no go tyra 
announces the fact; the forceps fur extracting the | wag, Brown, went into his rooms, and remonstra- | composed the retinue of a returning Yew York belle. | “ I’m going to rise with the lark—you’ve told me to * Lean’t nay for that, Silas, | fo b 
lead behave in the same manner. ting with him on the untidy, slovenly state of ev- | ——The wife of Prince Napoleon is in the last stages | do it lots of times, and now I’m going to try.” The channel you mean, I suppre- ie 
That electricity exercises an exciting influence over | erything, said, ‘* Upon my word, Dirty, it’s too bad, lock myrelf, to hear a word againat 
La nerves is a fact insisted upon by medical ' the only clean thing in your room is your towel!” weighs 225 pounds.——Enugenie is fond of garlic. be the truth.” 


of pulmonary consumption.—The Queen of Spain | youthfal Josepbus had his eye on a lark which was 
Mh ‘ & * z 


and [ haven’t heard the first word from «.- 

Rise, but I remember well there warn’) i: 

nor a bandsomer young lady in the cov-: 

alone her being an Arlingcourt, and th: 

all this great property, and I expected | 

she had made a great match, and to fins 
proud and happy, in your old fashion, ov. » 


peror was shown one to be fired by electricity; the 
stock of the gun inclosed a battery, from whence 
wires passed to the breech and into connection witha 
platinum wire passing through the cartridge. The 
pull of the trigger closed the electric circuit, and in 
an instant the platinum wire became red hot, and ig- 
nited the powder. The cartridge carried no fulmi- FASHIONABLE WARDROBE.—An exquisite at the 
nate, so it was a very safe one. The emperor, it is | White Sulphur Springs has a wardrobe, carried in 
said, greatly admired the gun; he preferred to adopt | seven Saratoga trunks, containing 65 full suits of 
the Chassepot, however. -| clothing, 12 dozen shirts, 25 gold and diamond shirt- 
From killing to curing. While one man is using | sleeve buttons, 13 breastpins, and enough rings to 
his ingenuity to throw bullets into his fellow-man, | keep two of his tingers as closely hooped all the time 
another is devising schemes to take them out. Pro- | as a wine cask. 
bing the body for these missiles is a tedious and pain- « > 
ful operation, and the difficulty chietly lies in discov- 
ering the bullet among the fragments of shattered 
bone by which it may be surrounded. Electricity af- 
fords the means of doing this. Tne probe is made 
with two points, from each of which a wire passes; 
and in the circuit is placed a3 battery and a signal 
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perched gracefully on one of the upper branches. 
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ALONE WITH NATURE, 


eee eee ee 
BY HARRY REMICK. 





’Neath the umbrageous foliage of the wood 

I cared to walk one summer's eve serene; 
To muse with Nature in her solitude, 

And feast my gaze upon the pictured scene. 


Lightly the fragrant zephyrs o'er me passed, 
Yet paused erewhile to kiss the opening bloom 
Of rainbow tinted flowers, whose hues shall last 
In memory’s realms throngh drear decay and gloom. 


The sighing tones I hear from murmuring trees 
Make tremulous the air with low acclaim, 

And answering back, in whispers on the breeze, 
Seem fitting praises rendered to His name. 


O Nature, in thy gorgeous raiment drest, 
Of emerald tints, with lakes of sapphire blue, 
That mirror on their bosoms when at rest 
Cloud lands of amber, gold and purple hue. 


Far in the gathering twilight I can see 

Huge mountains ‘gainst the sky their outlines rear, 
With summits ever bathed in clouds that flee, 

As if their Jagged forms they held in fear. 


But visions fade before the gathering gloom 

That shrouds in darkest pa'l bright nature's face, 
Ere yet the silvery radiance from the moon 

Exerts her sway, and smiling takes her place. 


Serenely flooding earth with her sec ft light, 
Like sheeny silver glistening on the sea, 

Its wondrous beauty cheering sombre night, 
And gladding with its splendor thee and me. 


I gazed alone on nature's starry dome, 
Where myriad twinkling stars with golden light, 
Like angel sentinels, guard our heavenly home, 
Forever clothed in scathless armor bright. 


The myriad sounds from nature's life are still, 

And silence holds its sway with magic wand; 
Governed for aye through our Creator's will, 
And ever subject to his mild command. 
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MISS ARLINGCOURT’S WILL, 


eee eee 
BY M. T. CALDOR. 


CHAPTER I, 


ND so your mistress has nev- 
er married, Silas? That be 
rather strange, consider- 
ing—” 

The speaker, an elderly 
man in a clean, homespun 
suit, paused, and looked scru- 
tinizingly into the wrinkled, 
wizen face of old Silas Scott, 
the faithful and leal follower 
of the house of Arlingcourt. 

Silas lifted the eyes, which 


thinking. She wasin Italy, and an evil eye must 
have been cast upon her there, for she that went out 
gay of spirit, light of heart, and merry in mischief 


grand, but cold—as cold as ice.”’ 

** Perhaps there was a lover—and the old master 
was a bit stiff,” suggested his visitor. 

Silas shouk bis head. 

“It’s alla puzzie. It’s not for the likes of me to 
find it out Her father was an Arlingcourt, and 
they have all wills of their own. But he died soon 
atter they came back, and she had everything her 
own way. Ifthere was a foreign sweetheart, why 
did he not seek ber out?” 

* One cannot ray. Bat this is sure—though many 
grand and worthy gentlemen visit at Arlingcourt 
Rise, there is no one who can boast of an encouraging 
swile from Miss Cornelia. She is just as if there was 
&@ warble case around ber, and it has been the same 
for 80 many years, we can’t hope for a change now 
that she is forty, and over. Miss Thorneand Key- 
pold Raleigh act more like the owners bere, than she, 
And the poor old master was so proud of her, and 
took such pains to make arrangements for her hus- 
band to take the old name! Alack! alack!” 

And poor old Silas laid down his hatchet, and 
drew his sleeve across his eyes to clear away the 
mist that dimmed bis sight. 

** T should like to see her once, before I go back to 
America. Seems to me I could read on her face 
what bad happened to her,” continued the other, 
musingly. 

“* You can have the chance, if you wait a little. 
It is almost time for her to come back from her ride. 
She goes every pleasant day a couple of miles on 
Black Bess, and she rides down this walk to the 
stable riding-blcck, irstead of going to the front, or 
side steps. We suspect it’s to escape having Mr. 
Reynold Raleigh’s company, who would be likely to 
go with her, if he could.” 

* Who is this Reynold Raleigh, Silas?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

** He’s the heir, I expect. The old master picked 
him up, found out he was a distant relation, and 
made of him, beyond his deserving, acc:rding to my 
thinking. Miss Cornelia found him here when she 
came home, and here he’s been ever since. Miss 
Thorne is the only one in the place as thinks over- 
much of him.” 

** And who's Miss Thorne?” 

“She came home from Italy with Miss Eleanor, 
as a kind of companion, and she has staid with her 
all these years, and is made to be at heme, like a sis- 
ter. If it wasn’t that Miss Eleanor seems to find 
such comfort in her, I think 1 should hate the wo- 
man, though I dont know why, except that she steals 
around so much like a cat. She is dead in love with 
Mr. Raleigh, though it’s little attraction I can see, 
and they are such gcod friends, I wonder they’re not 
married. There! now I’ve told you the family his- 
tory, gossiping like a woman. But itis only to yon, 
Gill, you who’ve come so far to hear about your old 
home. And there’s Black Bess coming. I can tell 
her trot from all the rest. Now you'll see Miss Cor- 
nelia, Gill.” 

He pointed towards tke arched passage-way, which 
gave to the rear yard by the kitchen a glimpse of 
the broad avenue which swept around the two wings 


* Miss Cornelia was in the worst place of all, to my | 


and young folks ways, came back like one of those | 
statues they put up in the niches, beautiful and | 


who chaneed to be that moment passing the arch- 


way on her return to the house. 

She came promptly upon the scene, and followed 
the sufferer Into the housekeeper’s room, where the 
tinger was bandaged, with many expressions of cor- 
dial sympathy. 

“T wish Mise Thorne was at home,” sald the 
housekeeper, ‘She had a box of wonderful salve in 
that India mecicine chest of hers. J:mes tried it 
when be cut bis arm, and it cured bim at once.” 

** She is not coming unti) to morrow, and we need 
the salve now,” answered Miss Arlingcourt, stand- 
ing over Silas with a pitiful sympatby on her white 
face. 

** Hortense onght to know where the box is kept, 
and I will take the reaponsibility of getting the salve. 
Poor Silas! does it pain you so badly?” 

Silas Scott locked up at his mistress with a wist- 
ful smile. 

* Indeed, irdeed, Miss Cornelia, it is enovgh to 
stop the worst pain, to have you so kind and good.” 

A slow, sweet smile broke up the gravity which 
was almost sternness, on that picturesque tace. The 
deep, sad eyes glowed with a warm and tender 
brightness, 

Miss Arlingcourt Cropped the train of her riding- 
skirt which she had been holding up with her right 
hand, and laid that hand on the old man’s shoulder. 

* Silas, honest-hearted, faitbful old friend,” said 
she, ina veice whose sudden emotion held also a 
touch of solemnity, ‘* it would be cruel, and ungrate- 
ful, indeed, if you should receive aught but kindness 
trom the last Arlingcourt.” 

** Not the last, Miss Cornelia!” exclaimed Silas, 
moved to sudden boldness. “Ono, not the last! I 
would give my whole hand, my arm, my poor life, 
rather than it should be so.” 

Miss Arlingcourt’s face, which was always pale, 
bleached to a yet deadlier whiteness. The firm, set 
lips, despite their efforts, quivered, she caught away 
her hand, and press: d it against her side, and then 
turning, murmured: 

‘But you must havethe salve. I will try and find 
it. Dawson, send Hortense to me.” 

And while she spoke, the lady walked swiftly from 
the room, 

The eyes of the old man were running over, but 
his tears were not for the smarting wound. 

Miss Arlingcourt walked steadily on up the broad 
staircase, but the hand which grasped the carved 
railing, shock, and the downcast eyelids had a fierce 
glare, whether of raze or agony, it might have been 
difficult to say. She passed the open door of herown 
luxurious and tastefal chamber, and opened another 
at the end of the corridor. The dropped curtains, 
the undisturbed furniture, and silence, shoved that 
the occupant was absent. Miss Arlingcourt sbiv- 
ered a little, but drew up a curtain, and looked 
around ber for the India medicine chest. Before 
sbe had recognized it, Sestense, a trim little French- 
woman, appeared. 

** Do you know anything about Mrs. Thorne’s med- 
icine chest, Hortense? Corne and find it.” 

**I think I have seen her goto it. Iam eure it is 
in that drawer, but it is locked, you see.” 

‘‘ Bring wy burch of keys from the secretaire, and 
see if any of them will fit. Poor Silas! he must not 
suffer for an idle whim of etiquette. I will explain 
to Barbara why we have disturbed her room. It is 
odd that she should bave locked the drawer at all” 


eyes fixed musingly apon the opporite corner of the 
room, The drawer had been pulled open to Its at- 
most extent, to reach the lecquered chest which was 
pushed to the Inner side. The weight thrown upon 
it by a sudden lurch of her arm, took it out of Ite 
socket entirely, and down it came. She mae a 
swift grasp at it, and aaved It from falling quite to 
the floor, but all the contents were thrown tcg ther 
in a confused mass. 

Well, this looks tike punishment for my temerity. 
Barbara may well be angry at this Jumble,” mur- 
mured the lady, as with those white, thin bands «f 
hers she attempted to restore the drawer to its com- 
partment. The task wasa somewhat difficult one, 
but she persevered until she accomplished it. Then 
she turned her attention to restoring order to the 
interior; but she paused suddenly, with an exclama- 
tion of dismay. 

A Hindoo casket, exquisitely inlaid of myriad tiny 
flecks of ivory, and sandal wood, and silver, had 
been thrown against a brorze cologne stand, and, 
while the allver-mounted lock had held to its trust, 
the side, glued, like all the frail India gooés of that 
description, without any regard ‘to solidity and 
strength, had dropped out. Miss Arlingconrt lifted 
the casket, scrrowfully, and, as she diiso, a little 
package of yellow papers +lipped thromgh the aper- 
ture into her hand. She was replacing them care- 
fully, when the superscription of one of them canght 
her eye. Without a moment’s hesitation she dropped 
the casket, and tore open the paper, reading it 
threngh with one swift flaming glance. Her eyes 
held a sort of glazed horror when she had finished, 
and the deadly pallor of her face made her previous 
paleness seem almost a blooming eamplexion. She 
stood a moment like one transfixed to the spot. Then, 
with a strong shudder, she caught up the packet of 
papers, and hugging them up to her breast, as if 
afraid they would be snatched from her, she burried 
into the adjoining room. She locked every door, 
gasping meanwhile, as if the air wae clove and stifled, 
and even dropped the heavy brocade curtains at the 
window. Thensho went slowly and stiffly to the 
dainty little inlaid table, dropped ber vily into the 
violet velvet easy chair, and spreading open the pa- 
pers, which appeared to be simply a bundle of old 
letters, read them every one to the end. Four of 
them she re-read carefully the third time. These 
were directed on the outside to ‘‘Mrs. Barbara 
Thorne, Nice, Italy,’ and were signed, “‘ Your devoted 
lover, Reynold Raleigh.” Two she pressed to her 
lips in a fierce, wild passion of grief. These bore her 
own name on the address, and closed with that of 
R If Kirkwood. 

And presently, with these two letters still clasped 
to her heart, she went tearing to and fro across the 
room, breaking out now and then with a pitiful 
wean, or a fierce ejaculation. 

‘*O, poor dupe that I have been! Blindly led on 
to my own misery, caressing, loadirg with favors 
these two who have stabbed my dearest hopes! And 
to think, but for this providential discovery, I mi:ht 
have gone to the grave, and left them the prize for 
which they have been plotting! It is all revealed 
now. Heavcn be praised that I see at last the black 
hearts beneath the fair outside!” 

And then she wrung her hands, and a low, agoniz- 
ing moan broke over the white lips. 

‘* But it is too late for my happiness—too late to 
show my Rolf how I was deceived, how fatally poi- 
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ot the great mansion, and led on to the stables. 

Gill watched with eager curiosity, as Black Bess, 
slacking her pace, came walking into this avenue, 
and he stared rather than gazed at the mistress of 
Arlingcourt Rise, as the tall, slender figure in the 
dark green riding habit emerged to view. 

Her veil was flung upward, the riding-cap careless- 
ly pushed away from the fair, white forehead, and 
he saw the face distinctly. Gill was hardly the man 
to read the fine countenarce correctly, to anal: ze 
the evanescent, subtile expression hovering around 
the firm-set but pathetic lips, to catch the meaning 
of the dreamy haze in the deep, dark eyes. But he 


were as bright and sharp as 
ever,from the chopping-block 
on which he was splitting 
kindlings for the cook, and 
flashed their indignant 
glance into the other’s face. 

** You have wit enough to know, Jim Gill, that it 
is not for lack of opportunity. There's plenty of fine 
gentlemen from the noblest families in Great Britain 
would be proud and happy to marry Miss Arling- 
court—” 

“T don’t doubt that, Silas,” the other returned 
hastily, seeking to mollify the wounded pride of the 


“That drawer is always locked. Madame never 
allows me to go to it,”’ persisted Hortense. 

Miss Arlingcourt turned upon her almost angrilv. 
‘The responsibility is mine, Hortense. Obey my 
bidding, girl! Silas shall not suffer, with that cure 
in the house.” 

Hortense went upon the errand, but as soon as she 
was safely out of the room, she shook her head, and 
muttered: 

‘* Wont madame be angry? I would give a son to 
see her face when she hears it. Why,I have never 
had a peep into that drawer, not even when I was 
dressing madame’s hair, the other day, and sbe 


soned against him. And he was innocent—truc— 
faithful. I ought to bless Heaven that this comfort 
is given me, but I can only wail and weep that he is 
gone gone without knowing the truth- gone be- 
lieving me ro hard, and cruel, and pitiless. 0, it 
drives me frantic, to know now how beautiful this 
lite of mine might have been, and to see the blasted 
wreck it is. Too late! too late!’ 

She sat down again at the table, opened a Bible 
there, and took from an envelop between its leaves, 
asmall slip of printed paper, evidently a paragraph 
cut frem a newspaper. It was simply the list of pas- 
sengers lost in an occan steamer which went gayly 
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devoted servitor. 

“It be ten years since I was here, as you know, 
and [ haven’t heard the first word from Arlingcourt 
Rise, but I remember well there wasn’t a sweeter, 
nor a handsomer young lady in the county, letting 
alone her being an Arlingcourt, and the heiress of 
all this great property, and I expected to hear that 
she had made a great match, and to find you, Silas, 
proud and happy, in your old fashion, over a dainty 
little group of Arlingcourts. But mebbe, there’s 
time enough yet. Mebbe the right suitor will come, 
yet.” 

Old Silas shook his gray head, and fell to chopping, 
vigorously. 

“No, no,” he muttered; ‘‘there’s no hopes of it, 
now, noneat all. Miss Cornelia will be the last of 
the fine old family.” 

‘* And that’s w bat is so queer,” pursued his visitor. 


saw that it was the face of a still beautiful woman, 
upon whose summer an icy blast had come. 

He held his breath until she vanished, then he 
turned impetuously to old Silas. 

** Good Lord, man! what blow has that woman 
had? She is no more like the bright, merry Miss 
Cornelia I used to help upon her pony, than night is 
like day. I tell you she has had some terrible trouble. 
That be the Lord’s truth, Silas.” 

Old Silas ground his teeth, as he returned: 

** Don’t I know it without your telling me, Gill? 
And don’t it cut me to the heart every time I look at 
her? But it’s no help I can give her. She hides it, 
whatever it is. I told you she was cased in marble, 
but it’s on the outside; there’s pain and feeling 
enough, underneath. I would die this minute, if I 
could make it right for her, and no wonder, for I’m a 
useless old cumberer of the ground, and she—she’s 


wanted the band of pearls. She took all the trouble 
to rise up, and go foritherself. Parbleau! the drawer 
holds its secret, whatever it may be. The saints 
send Mademoiselle Arlingcourt lets it out.” 

And the keys were brougbt, and one found which 
unlocked the drawer. 

Miss Arlingcourt’s own hand performed the act, 
but she called the French woman when it was done. 

** Hortense, come and show me which is the India 
medicine box, if you have ever seen it.” 

Hortense came, and was cunning enough to make 
an examination deliberate enough to give her a gen- 
eral survey of its contents. She hardly knew what 
she expected, but she was disappointed. There 
seemed an innumerable quantity of boxes of every 
size and material. This was the extent of her dis- 
cuvery. She put her hand presently upon a foreign- 
looking affair, something like a Chinese tea-box. 


out of port, and was never heard from again. A 
voyage taken under the sealed orders of the Highest 
Ruler of all, which had extended into the endless 
unknown sea. 

In the long list of unfortunate passengers, was the 
name of Kolf Kirkwood aud son. The paper was 
yellowed by time. The paragraph bore date halfa 
dozen years back. 

Miss Arlingcourt, she who was called the proud, 
cold, impassive woman of ice, dropped her head upen 
the table, and the light frame shook beneath the 
tempest of dry sobs which burst from her convalsed 
breast. 

‘Too late! too late!’’ she cried, in agony of grief; 
‘*too late, my Kolf, for anything but vengeance. 
But O, it would have been so sweet to hear your ten- 
der word of forgiveness, even though death came the 
moment after.” 
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** That is it, lam sure. Sometimes she leaves it 
on the toilet table.” 

Miss Ariingcourt took it out, and opened it. 

** Now select the salve, and take it down to Daw- 
son, and wben she has used what Silas needs, bring 
it back. It is not so very daring an adventure, you 





the last Arlingcourt of Arlingcourt Rise.” 

As he finished with an intense bitterness in the 
tone, he seized upon the hatchet, and fell to chop- 
ping furiously. 

His hand might bave been unsteady, or the blur- 
ring mist have still blinded his eyes; at all events, he 


Silas sighed still more heavily. It was a sore sub- 
ject with him, a living, lasting grief, that the old 
tamily whose glories he bad shared, whose pride and 
fame were dearer to him than his own good name, 
was thus in danger of disappearing from among the 
elite of the county. 


And then the stately head dropped again, and 
those dry, racking sobs shook the slender frame. 
Full two hours Miss Arlingcourt sat there, the crum- 
pled letters in her hand, yielding herself to this ter- 
rible abandonment of grief, and then she rose, 
ghastly pale, but with fiercely glittering eyes, and 
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*“ One cannot tell,” he muttered; ‘“‘some uncanny 
spell fell upon her when she was away there in them 
foreign parts so long. She was not like the same 
blithe, winsome girl when she camehome. No good 
comes of the foreigners, no good at all!” 

“Lcan’t say for that, Silas, it’s down below the 
channel you mean, I suppose. I’ve had too good 
luck myezelf, to hear a word against America. That 
be the truth.” 

















struck the hatchet down again directly upon the 
forefinger of the hand grasping the stick, and nearly 
severed it from the joint. Gill gave a loud ejacula- 
tion of sympathy and distress, and Silas, the blood 
streaming over his hand and sleeve, hurried around 
to the kitchen door; buat before he reached it, one of 
the women saw him, and came rushing out, scream- 
ing at the top of her yoice. 





The noise drew the attention of Miss Arlingcourt, 


You silly French women are always im- 
agining wonderful secrets. Because Mrs. Thorne 
chooses to keep these pretty mementos of her for- 
eign life out of careless fingers, you straightway de- 
duce that the drawer holds some frightful secret. I 
hope it will teach you a lesson, Hortense.” 
Hortense lowered her head, and went out, alittle 





selt-convicted by the rebuke. Miss Arlingcourt re- 


lips set with tierce determination. 

‘* What I have to do mast needs be done quickly,” 
she murmured; ‘‘as my suffering has been one slow 
torture, so shall their punishment be enduring, and 
not of ordinary fashion. I will stab them both in 
their dearest hopes. Barbara Thorne has but one 





aim and hope, avd her blind slavery to Reynold Ra- 
leigh proves it. She shall never marry him, even if 


mained leaning lightly on the pen drawer, her grave ' he is inclined to reward her services in that fashion, 
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which he is not. He tired of her long ago, and this 
discovery solves for me the mystery of bis kindly tol- 
eration of her attachment. While I live, he needs 
Barbara to help him deceive and cajole the mistress 
of Arlington Rise. O, blind, blind dupe that 1 have 
been!” 

And she struck out the long, slender hands fierce- 
ly. A moment after, a deadly smile crossed the 
white face. 

** But it is not too late for vengeance. Reynold 
Raleigh, cold, cruel, schemer, shall know something 
of the misery I have suffered. He shall learn to 
hate this gold for which he has ploited. I am sure 
I see the right plan. I remember well the admir- 
ing looks which kindled on his face when Noel Cal- 
derwood brought that sweet, wild-rose daughter of 
his to see me. It was for Barbara’s sake that I re- 
fused to take the girl, because | long ago fathomed 
the depth of her mad attachment to Reynold, and I 
would not bring so dangerous a rival in his way. O, 
the viper, the ingrate! that I should have cared so 
tenderly fur her all these years, and she have go piti- 
lessly sacrificed my lifelong happiness to further 
Reynoid Raleigh’s advancement. I read the whole 
history, now. These letters explain it. Had I made 
a happy marriage, their hopes of this rich inheritance 
were dashed tothe ground. What was my happi- 
ness or misery to them? Butitis not too late for 
vengeance. Thank Heaven, it was for Barbara’s in- 
terest to save these purloined letters, that they have 
fallen into my hands, which were only preserved as a 
hold upon Reynold. But I must lose notime. They 
will both be home to-morrow night, and neither shall 
suspect what I have discovered. This Lucy Calder- 
wood, young, and sweet, and fair, shall be my un- 
conscious Nemesis. I must see the girl again. I 
must read her more accurately. I will send at once 
for Noel to bring her here.” 

She laid her hand on the bell, as she finished, and 
pulled it sbarply. Se gave her order from the door, 
and went herself to the library, bringing thence a 
small pot of glue, with which and the broken casket 
she locked herself into the chamber again. She man- 
aged to fasten the broken part into the casket, having 
first restored the pepers, so at least that the accident 
was not perceptible, and then she carried it carefully 
back to the drawer, restoring everything to order, and 
locking it, returned the key to her pocket, with a 
cold, stern smile. 

A few moments later, a servant left Arlingcourt 
Rise on a fast horse, commissioned with the delivery 
of two letters, one to the oflice at the nearest town, 
to be despatched by special messenger to a noted 
London lawyer, and the other to be personally de- 
livered into the bands of Noel Calderwood, apothe- 
cary in the village of Woxfurd Valley. 





CHAPTER II. 


PUNCTUALLY with the morning train came three 
passengers, who were brought to the great house by 
the Arlingcourt coach. 

The mistrees of the house had given her orders in 
anticipation of their arrival. Mr. Aaron Sharpe the 
lawyer, and his green bag, were shown into the 
library. 

Noel Calderwood, the cringing, avaricious, hard- 
fisted apothecary, and Lucy, his sweet, gentle, in- 
nocent daughter, who was like a lily sending its 
blossoming purity from the black slime of the ditch, 
after laying aside hat and bonnet, were promptly 
ushered into Miss Arlingcourt’s private sitting- 
room. 

The grandeur of the stately apartment, with its 
velvety carpet, its marble mantel rich in allegorical 
carvings, and set with costly silver candelabra, and 
ormolu clock, its elegant paintings, and luxurious 
chairs, frightened timid Lucy, who was only used to 
the shabby apartments over the apothecary shop, 
and she advanced toward the table, beside which 
Miss Arlingcourt’s chair was drawn, with downcast 
eyes and trembling stepe. Her father half-supported 
halt-urged her along. The most extravagant hopes 
had been raised in his scheming brain by this sud- 
den summons, but he veiled his secret delight under 
an air of profound humility. 

“My daughter Lucy, Miss Arlingcourt. We are 
very much honored by this invitation of yours, very 
muct honored indeed. If only her poor mother were 
alive, she would be as pleased as I am now. It is 
very good in you to remember that Lucy’s mother 
was kin to you.” 

Miss Arlingcourt, with her wavy hair half hidden 
by a dainty lace cap, in her plain gray silk dress, 
looked every inch the aristocratic and gentle-born 
lady, for all her lack of ornaments. She was never 
more beautiful, either, the full eyes glistening with a 
brilliancy as unnatural as that vivid deadly white- 
ness of complexion, and both dazzlingly attractive. 

Behind stood old Belinda, the favored old servant 
who had tended Cornelia Arlingcourt as a child, and 
still loved to serve her as a waiting-maid. Belinda, 
who was sister to Silas, was as much a fixture of Ar- 
lingcourt House, as the great arched portal, or the 
carved griffins at the balcony. She had had no other 
ambition, no other hopes or fears, except such as 
clustered about her mistress, and like Silas, she be- 
lieved that half, at least, of the important interests of 
the world, centered in Arlingcourt Rise. Perhaps a 
little of this self-abnegation might have been occa- 
sioned by the niggardly gifts which nature had be- 
stowed upon Belinda’s outward presence, so that she 
had formed no personal ties. Though not actually 
deformed, she had high, square shoulders, reaching 
almost to the back of her head. Her eyes were 
small and widely set, and had not even a becoming 


_color to recommend them, for they were of a cold, 
| pale, watery hue, which was neither blue, nor gray, 
| nor hazel, but a dull mixture of the three, and her 
' mouth, the lips coarse and full, occupied full half the 
, Space between her ears. She looked demurely un- 
conscious of everything which was transpiring, but 
her keen ear was attentive, and lost no single sylla- 
ble spoken in the room, and she enjoyed thoroughly, 
the cold hauteur with which Miss Arlingcourt re- 
sponded to the cringing, fawning apothecary. 

** You need be under no sense of obligation, Mr. 
Calderwood. My interest in your daughter does not 
arise for her mother’s sake, nor yours. Scarcely, in- 
deed, for herown. I do not forget the indignation 


this chil.’s mother. 
the fact, curious enough, that this pretty Lucy has 
obtained just such a face as looks out from the old 
' canvas in the old gallery, in some half a dozen por- 
‘ traits of the Arlingcourt ladies from the great-grand- 
| mother down. It is verysingular. She is no Ualder- 





, wood at all, but a pure Arlingcourt. 1 want to know ; 
Pray amuse yourself in | 


| if her mind is like ber face. 

| the library, or on the estate somewhere, the butler 
will attend to your wishes, and leave this child with 
me for a quiet talk.” 


' these. 


and anger which the Arlivgcourts manifested at the 
unsuitable marriage ofeven so distant a relative as | 
But I am vastly interested in; then came back to the blonde picture. 





The ambitious apothecary was sorely disconcerted 
| by this arrangement. He had built wild hopes and | 
great schemes upon the result of a carefully guarded 
, conversation with the potent mistress of Arlingcuurt 
; Rise. He had primed himself with a dozen insinua- 
! ting suggestious, and picked up a tew items to act as | 
|a gentle wedge in separating the interests ot Mr. | 
Reynold Raleigh from any bequests in that lady’s | 
will. They were all cut short by this peremptory | 
dismissal. He gave his daughter a single glance 
which the poor child interpreted rightly to contain a_ 
whole lecture, as well as a score of warnings, and 
bowed himself out, a foolish smirk on his face which | 
he flattered himself concealed his chagrin and disap- ; 
pointment. Miss Arlingcourt gave a sort of impa- 
tient sigh of relief as the door closed behind him. 
Little Lucy was scarcely less thankful for his de- 
parture, though her tiwid heart, trightened out of 
all its native calmness by her father’s vehement 
charges in regard to her behaviour to Miss Arling- 
court, beat vivlently at being left alone with the 

great lady. 
Cornelia Arlingcourt, however, remained a t 


such a face as that on his daughter, more than he 
would have valued her inheritance.” 

Lucy looked over to the faded picture of the court 
beauty who had slept for decades in her grave under 
Arlingcourt church, halfin awe, half pleased, and 
thoroughly interested. 

** T should like to know about her,” she said, slow- 
ly. ‘I hope she was happy.” 

“1 will tell you about her. Come first and look at 
Here are her daughter, and her sons, and 
this is her granddaughter. There are a few features 
of resemblance, just a hint discernible, but see how 
quickly the brunette type predominates, until my 
father and I might be Spauiards or Italians, for our 
dark eyes and hair.” 

Lucy Calderwood looked over the portraits, and 


“She was really an ancestor of mine,” murmured 
she; ‘it seems so strange, as to be alist in- 
credible.” 

* And why strange?” asked Mias Arlingcourt, in 
her quick, peremptory fasbion. 

Lucy looked up with a blush of embarrassment on 
her face. 

‘“* Why ?—because—. because—everything is so beau- 
tiful and grand, so broad and free here, and with us 
—with me, life is so poor, and dull, and cramped. 
There hardly seems the possibility of a connection 
between the two,” stammered she. 

Miss Arlingcourt laid her jewelled hand kindly on 
the girl’s shoulder. 

**My dear,” said she, ‘I would like you to tell me 
all about your howe life. Ido not ask it in curiosity.” 

Lucy cast down her blve eyes and sighed, and for 
@ little time was slow and awkward in her confidence, 
But presently a dexterous word from her companion 
set free whatever barrier had choked her speech, and 
in her sweet, artless fashion, hardly meaning to be- 
tray the whole, she had shown to the great lady of 
Arlingcourt Rise, all the barrenness of her young 
life in the dreary rooms over the apothecary shop. 

Did Miss Arlingcourt feel any throb of compassion? 
Did conscience stab the swilt accusatory whisper 
that she also was going to deal pitilessly with this 
Sweet, young creature who already had borne so 
much coldness and harshness. 

There went a little quiver across the proud, dark 
face, the jewelled hand half withdrew its clasp on 
Lucy’s shoulder. But then came the burning, sting- 





or two in grave abstraction, with her hands dropping 
listlessly into her lap, and her great, deep eyes fixed 
vacantly upon the ceiling. 

Whether she meant it or not, it gave Lucy time to 
cool off her blushes, and steaily her pulse. She was 
cool enough to be looking with girlish curiosity 
around the luxurious room when Miss Arlingcourt 
started up. 

** Come, my dear, we are not to sit like a pair of: 
statues. Come up into the gallery, and let me show 
you the face you have stolen after four generations 
have come and gone here in this old house. You 
will like to look at the pictures, and they will help 
us to get acquainted,” said she, abating the cold, im- 
perious tone with which she had spoken to Mr. 
Calderwood. 

Lucy rose, her expressive face betraying her pleas- 
ure at the proposal, beyond her words. 

“OQ, thank you. I was never in a private picture 
gallery.” 

Miss Arlingcourt looked into the eager young face 
with a wistful dreariness iu her eyes, which Lucy 
felt, but could not explain. It accomplished more, , 
however, than a long speech could have done, for it 
broke down the wall of reserve and timidity, and | 
Lucy stretcbed out her hands with a sudden child- 
ish impulse, and said: 

** Ah! 1 know how sad it must be for you, who 
are left with all the beloved ones gone, to go into the 
gallery. Do not accompany me, but let me find my 
way alone.” 

Miss Arlingcourt caught the little hand, fair and 
soft for all the deft housekeeper’s care it had known, 
and stroked it softly. Then she passed her arm 
lightly around the girl’s waist, and thus they ascend- 
ed the stairs, while the footman in the hall, and the 
waiting-maid peeping from an upper corridor, stared | 
in amazement. 

Miss Arlingcourt did not send for a servant, but, 
herself opened the shutters, and let in the cheerful ; 
sunlight upon the chilly and sombre gallery. Lucy 
watched her in silence, and saw her go to a picture 
in the further corner, and stand before it with grave 
and earnest attention. 

** Come bere, child,” said she, at length. 

Lucy went forward obediently, and only smiled | 
softly without venturing any disturbing remark,when | 
her face was taken between two soft, but firm hands, 
and turned to the same position as that in the faded 
portrait of the ancient lady of Arlingcourt Rise. 
She saw herself the likeness, for all the elaborate ' 
old frill, the endless mountain of puffs, and braids, 
and ringlets, the powder and stomacher, which 
made up the costume of the old time gentlewoman. 
There was the same low, broad forehead, full, blue 
eyes, straight nose, and slightly retreating chin. 
Precisely the same contour of the face, as Lucy had l 
80 often sighed or smiled over, in the cracked mir- | 
ror of the little chamber two flights above the apoth- 
ecary shop. 

‘** Yes,” repeated Cornelia Arlingcourt, still more 
emphatically, “ youare her living image, and this 
Blanche Arlingcourt was a noted beauty t acourt, | 











his bride. It is curious how these old resemblances 
come out. My poor fatherwould have gloried over j 





| upright, with hands clasped tightly across the siiken 


when my great-great-grandtather took her there as sion, and that, after all, was the only important 


ingr brance of Reynold Raleigh and Barbara 
Thorne, the treacherous pair who bad been fed by 
her bounty, and yet had stabbed so deadly a blow 
against her peace and happiness, and the scarlet lips 
settled again to their old hardness. 

“My child,” said she, ‘the Arlingcourt blood, 
which is proved by that face of yours, deserves a 
better fate. You must come often to see these pic- 
tures, and I venture to promise that sometime you 
shall make your home here.” _ 

“Here?” echoed Lucy, with a little ecstatic cry of 
delight and surprise. 

** Your father will not object,” answered Miss Ar- 
lingcourt, with a sarcastic smile at the recollection 
of the apothecary’s oily words and obsequious looks. 

“No, he will not otject,” said Lucy, and the glow 
fa‘led off her face; ** and yet perhaps it would not be 
right for me to cowe.” 

* Right! Ofcourse it would;” returned Miss Ar- 
lingcourt, almost angrily. ‘Your face makes its 
claim here.” 

And then seeing that the girl looked half fright- 
ened at her vehemence, she softened her tone, and 
with that graceful ease which she knew so well how 
to assume, talked on lightly of this picture, and that, 
relating anecdote atter anecdote of the originals, un 
til Lucy was agin at ease. 

They went out presently upon the veranda open- 
ing from the gallery, and had Innch served them 
there, while Noel Calderwood dined alone in the 
stately room below. And afterward Lucy explored 
the conservatory, acting upon the suggestion of her 
hostess, who pleaded her accustomed midday siesta 
as an excuse for seeking solitude. 

Not that Miss Arlingcourt sought her couch, or 
once closed her eyes. For when Lucy returned, feel- 
ing something like a peasant girl introduced into an 
enchanted castle, she found that lady sitting bolt 


folds of her robe, and set, far-seeing eyes, which cer- 
tainly had taken little note of anything immediately 
surrounding her. 

‘So soon returned, my dear?” said she, rousing 
herself with an apparent effort. “Iam afraid you 
are finding it dull here.” 

* Dull!” repeated poor little Lucy; ‘*O Miss Ar- 
lingcourt, it will serve for entertainment for me on 
many and many a day over my work at home. It is 
too beautiful, that is all.” 

** You are a dear, innocent child, no one can help 
loving you,”? answered Cornelia Arlingcourt, and a 
fierce smile curled her lips and flashed a cruel glow 
into her eyes. 

Lucy smiled shy delight at having pleased the 
great lady, the fortunate mistress of this grand and 
beautiful home, and then was a little frightened as 
she glanced into the proud, dark face, for it seemed 
to her she read something there that was not so kind 
and tender as the words. 

They took their leave, however, in good spirits, 
well satisfied with tbe visit, for the apothecary, how- 
ever much he might demur at the evident disregard 
of his own society, could not fail to perceive that his 
daughter had made an extremely favorable impres- 


point. 
They saw Miss Arlingcourt’s tall figure leaning 


| over the balcony, as they drove away, and read a 
meaning of favorable significance in her parting 
words: 

‘*Good-by, sweet Lucy; this must not end your 
acquaintance with Arlingcourt Rise.” 





CHAPTER III. 

Miss ARLINGCOURT was at the upper hall window 
with her face pressed against the great arched pane 
of stained glass, when the returning phaeton brought 
back to Arlingcourt Rise Mr. Reynold Raleigh and 
his fair companion. She looked down upon the gay 
faces turned to the lower windows, in careless scru- 
tiny, her white teeth set grimly into the straightened 
lips from which all color had fled. Her hands, locked 
rigidly together, had purple rims under the nails, 
and the wild, dark eyes held a lurid glow beneath the 
iris that would have thrilled a mother’s heart with 
grief and fear. 

Mrs. Barbara Thorne sprang lightly to the stone 
steps, with the assistance of her cavalier, and gath- 
ered up the sweeping flounces with easy grace. Hor- 
tense was on the steps waiting for tbe wraps, and 
sunshade, and travelling satchel. 

Cornelia Arlingcourt heard the light, silver-toned 
voice ask with the pretty, impulsive manner which 
had been called by her admirers one of ‘ that dear 
Mrs. Thorne’s peculiar fascinations.” 

“And how is our dear mistress, Hortense? I hope 
my sweet, precious Cornelia has not been lonely in 
our absence! How I huve longed to see her. Where 
is she?” 

Miss Arlingcourt drew herself up to her stateliest 
height, a white pallor of passion on the fice which 
had seemed a mask of ice but ‘or the fire in the 
gleaming eyes. A smile of supreme scorn was on 
her lips; but she walked quietly into her chamber, 
and waited there until she heard the tamiliar, glid- 
ing step and rustling silk which alvays heralded 
Barbara Thorne’s approach. 

** Cornelia, my dearest, sweetest friend! How glad 
I am to get back to you!" rippled the clear, mus:cal 
vuice. And the lady tripped lightly acruss the room. 
and flung her arms around Miss Arlingcuurt’s 
neck. 

The latter sat quietly, and endured it; nothing but 
its paleness on her face betraying the utter loathing 
in her heart. She had no need to feign a return of 
the caress, because Mrs. Thorne before this had been 
taught that whatever affection Cornelia Arlingcourt 
cherished, it was only in deeds she was demonstra- 
tive or communicative. 

Shaking herself, as a bird flutters its plumage, and 
settling back to their proper places flounces and ruf- 
fles of lace, and innumerable knots of ribbon, Mrs 
Thorne dropped into a chair close beside the mistress 
of the place, and went on chattering, though her 
quick eye took due notice of an expression she did 
not exactly fathom, nor by any means fancy, on tLe 
latter’s countenance. 

“And now I suppose you want to hear about it. 
There was a brilliant company at the hall, and every- 
body appeared to be hugely entertained. Bu', dear 
heart! Cornelia, how you have spoiled me for such 
society! It all seemed so vapid, and frivolous, and 
vain. Yes indeed, I am so thankful to be home 
again!” And Mrs. Thorne put on one of her tender 
smiles with a certain girlish impulsiveness of tone, 
and looked up into her companion’s face with those 
languishing hazel eyes, expecting to produce the 
usual effect. 

How often after such a speech—for even such peo- 
ple as Cornelia Arlingcourt are not unmoved by this 
delicate sort of flattery—had she received a playful 
pat of the hand, a light caressing touch upon the 
shoulder, and the gay reply: 

* You silly child! do you think I shall believe my- 
self perfect, because you happen to value me?’’ 
Now, Miss Arlingcourt only turned her head aside 
quickly, and answered never a word. 

Barbara Thorne manage‘ to ch her posi'ion 
so as to gain a view of the averted face, and beneath 
the thick, downcast eyelashes scanned the counten- 
ance searchingly. 

‘“* Something has happened!” she thought, uneasi- 
ly, and began twisting her jewelled fingers together 
nervously. 

Perhaps Miss Arlingcourt was aware of ber secret 
disturbance, and did not choose that there should be 
any suspicion of the real state of her mind. She rose 
presently, with a calm smile. 

* Don’t let me keep you from your dressing-maid, 
Barbara. You must be tired with the ride. I am 
going down to see Reynold. Dawsen has been talk- 
ing me into a half consent to let him try that dyking 
experiment, and I want somebody’s opinion on the 
subject. You may come back and tell me the rest 
after you are rested.” 

“ll be sure to come. Are you quite well, Cor- 
nelia? 1’ve been fretting myself into thinking you 
pale.” 

**The old trouble at the heart has perhaps been 4 
little aggravated, the last few days. It pains me 
more than is agreeable, I shall have Dr. Gregory in 
this week, if it is no better.” 

** You must, indeed you must. O Cornelia, I insist 
upon it. To think that you have not been well, and 
I away at that odious merry-making! I wont leave 
you again!’’ said Barbara Thorne, with a vehemence 
that was not affected. 

And then she caught the slender white hand, and 
kissed it haif a dozen times, after which romantic ex- 
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selfish and devoted, the lovely Mrs Tuorne took her 
leave. 
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Cornelia Arlingcourt dropped the mask of 
composure, the moment the door closed, 

“Treacherous creature!” exclaimed she, 

hoarse with anger and disgust, And she bh 
| the aloove, and set the water filtering from | 
| faucet into the marble basin there, and beld 
under it, as if a common bathing could | 





























) away the contamination left by thore J acdias 


She went down stairs presently, and 
Raleigh came sauntering Into the ball f 
stables, and came forward to greet her. It 


an effort to steady ber voice that war qu 
| 


sympathy with the beating of the Indigt 

beneath, If she shrank in loathing from 
Thorne’s duy licity, what was her deadly © 
this crafty villain who had mae the woma 

ing tool—who had planned all, whe © hand 
threads which had wound 60 tatal @ snar 
unwary ‘feet? 

Her seli control was something wonderf 
smiled upon bir carelessly, when within 
such at! eof deadly reg: was swe ling, tha 
instant annibilation been in her power, + 
only bave besitated because it would have 
saift and easy punishment, 

* Well, Cousin Reynold,” said she, “ Bar 
me the excursion wasa pleasant one. Hav: 
news for me?” 

‘Lcan’t say that I bave. You beard a! 
Wigfal’s queer marriage. That seems to tb» 
agitating thing #float,” anewered Mr. 
Raleigh, a man no longer young, although 
eda vouthtul style of dress, with a flush 
coarre ‘ace, v hore beavy feat: res were or 
redeemed by « bigh forebead with breadth . 
hint of latent ability. 

“T suppose bis lordship is the best ju 
own affi irs,” was Miss Arlingcourt’s quiet 
“T can’t say Lam interested tn them at » 




















you seen Dawson? I'm thinking of letting 
his way over there in the Loxford mead 
el. quence on the rutject touched me.” 

“Humpb! those dykes swallow up m« 
than they affurd advantage, I've been told 

“But have you looked Into the subject’ 
Daweon’s reasoning was excellent. Of cou 
your approval, fur you know some day you 
the whole managewent yourself?” 

“A long way off may the day be!” re 
But there was a greedy glinting of the eye 
lied the words. 

Miss Arlingcourt was looking straight 
far-off line where sky and earth met, of 
great doorway, thrown broadly open, ¢ 
lovely view. 

“7 see that Silas Scott is laid up with a 
That old fellow is a dead weight bere. I ° 
would be wise to send him off before he is 
less,” observed Mr. Raleigh, following 
out along the broad acres which belonged 
court Rise, and thinking exultantly that 
as good as bis own, already. 

“Send off Silas?” ejaculated Mires Artin: 
indignation in her voice qaite overpower 
straint; ‘ the faithful follower of our fan 
father before bim was born on the estat: 
jesting, Cousin Rey nold.” 

«“] did not stop to think about It,” an 
warned that he had gone too far. “I w: 
ed to see how you were harboring @ fello 
outlived bis usefulness. I see that it » 
badly to set him adrift.” 

“Not look so badly as it would real! 
must live and die here, he and Belinda 
old house could spare its portraits as re 
thought there was ever likely to be a que 
it, I would make legal provision at once.’ 
“Of course there is none. Your wisher 
with any one,” he hastened to reply, * 
she should carry out the suggestion. 

“T am tired,” said the lady, suddenly 
believe I shall come down to dinner to-da 
like you to see Dawson, if he comes, a: 
report your opinion to me this evening, : 
enough.” 

«J thought you seemed iI]. T am ver 
am afraid you mixeed Barbera’s chatter 
best recommendation is that it keeps off « 
She smiled drearily, and moved on into 
Once there, she hunted up a small quar’ 
legal instructor, and after looking !t ove: 
she sat down and wrote off a paper. v 
finished, she rang the bell, and sumnmone 
keeper to witness the document, and the 
ful signature she affixed to it. That do 
it in her pocket, and went back to her chs 
ing, as she expected, the faithful Bel 
there. 

“ Belinda, there is a little present for » 
thing, 1 can hardly tell what, moves me 
provision for you and Silas, which your ° 
vices deserved. It gives you the Vim 
its little farm. Keep it to yourself, and 
is need of the paper, give it into the ha: 
good man to secure for you the right it « 

Belinda stared at ber mistress, her pa 
tainly not expressionless now, for they « 





tears. 

“© Miss Arlingcourt, Mise Arlingeoo: 
do you mean? We don’t want nothi: 
Silas, nothing only to live and serve you 

“I know it, Belinda, my faithful fr 
anything happens to me, you hnow, yo 
most neither of you be left to the mer: 
people.” 


‘Wig anything happens! 0 lard— 
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Cornelia Artingrourt dropped the mask of assamed 
compesure, the mement the doer ciesed. 

“ Treacherous creature!” exclaimed she, ber Toice 
hoarse with anger and disgust. And she hurried co 
the alcove, amd set the water ditering trom the silver 
faucet into the marbie basin there. anti held ber hand 
ander it, as if a common bathing conid not wash 
avay the contamination left by those Jadas kieses. 

She went down stairs presentiv. amd Rernoid 
Raleigh came sauntering inte the hail tom the 
stables. and came forward to greet her. [t cost her 
an «ff rt to stemiy her voice that was quivering in 
sympathy with the Deating of the indignant heart 
beneath. If -he shrank in loathing tom Barbara 
Thorne’s dur licity, what was her deadly horror of 
tunis crafty villain who had made “he woman his will- 
ing wwoi—wrh» Lad planned all. whe e hand held the 
threaw’s which had wound so tatal a mare for her 
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Her sei) control was something wonderful, tor she 
smilei apen lim carelessiy, when within her heart 
such at e of femily mg- was swe limz, that. had hs 
msiant annibilatieon been in her power. she would 
maly have besitated becanse it would have deem too 
$*ift ant easy punisiment. 

“ Weil, Cousin Reynold,” said she, “ Barbara tells 
me the «xcursion ¥as a pleasant one. Have you any 
news tbr me?” 

“Locan’t say that I -ave. You beard abeut Lori 
Wigtai’s qneer marriage. That seems to be the cn!r 
agitating thing arswered Mr. Reyneild 
Raleigh, a man ne longer young, althengh he atfert- 
ed a roathiui strie of dress, with a dushed, rather 
(Oarse ace. t hose Dbeavy ‘eatrres were only a little 
redeemed by a bigh torehbeat with breadth enough to 
hint of latent ability. 

“Tsappose his loriship is the dest judge of his 
own affsirs.” was Mise Ariingrourt’s  miet rej vinder. 
“can’t say Lam interested in them at ail. Have 
you seen Dawsen? I'm thinking of letting him have 
h:s war over there in the Lexford meadows. His 
el. quence on the <abject touched me.” 

“ Hamp! these dykes swallow up more pounds 
than they aff ri aivantage. Pve been tok.” 

“ But bare you looked into the subject? I think 
Dawsen’s reasoning was excellent. Of course. [ want 
your 2pproval. ir you knew some day you may have 
the whole management yourself?” 

“A long way off may the day be!” rejoined he. 
But there was a greedy ziinting of the ere which be- 
lied the words. 

Miss Ariingesurt was looking straight off to the 
jlar-oit liane where sk > and earth met. of which the 
great doorway. thrown Oroadly open, gave her a 
lovely view. 

“ T see that Silas Seott is laid up with a lame hand. 
That oid fellow is a dead weight bere. [ think you 
would be wise to send him off before he is quite heip- 
less.” observed Mr. Raleigh, tollowing her glance 
out along the broad acres which belonged to Ariing- 
court Rise. andi thinking exultantiy that they were 
as goed as his own. already. 

“* Send off Silas?” ejaculated Miss Arfingcourt, the 
indignation in her voice quite overpowering the re- 
straint; “ the taithfui follower of our family. whose 
father before bim was bern om the estate. You are 
jesting, Cousin Rey noid.” 

“TI did not stop to think abeut it.” answered he. 
warned that he had gone too far. “I wasonly vex- 
ed to see how you were harboring a fellow who had 
yatlived his usefulness. [ see that it would look 
Daddy to set him adrift.” 

“Not look ao badly as it would really be. Silas 
must live and die here. he amd Belinda beth. The 
oid house could spare its pertraits as readily. If I 
theaght there was ever likely to be a imestion about 
it, [ would make legal provision at once.” 

“Of course there is nome. Your wishes will be law 
with any one.” he hastered to repiy, alarmed lest 
she should carry out the sugzestion. 


»foat,” 


“T am tired.” said the lacy. suddeniy. “I don’t 
believe I shail come down ‘*o tinner‘to-dar. [ would 


like you to see Dawson, if he comes. and you can 

Tepert rour opinion to me this evening, if I am weil 

enough.” 

“TI thought rou seemed iil. I am very sorry. I 
am afraid you misxeed Barbdara’s chattering, whose 
best recommendation is that it seeps off iuliness.” 

She smiled drearily, andi moved on into the library. 

| Onee there, she hunted ap a srall quarto, a sertof 
| legal instructor, and after looking it over carefully, 
she sat down and wrote off a paper. When it was 
| Gnished. she rang “he dell. and summoned the house- 
| Keeper to witmess the document. and the dirm. zrace- 
fui signacare she affixad tw it. That dome. she put 
it in her peeket, amd went back to herchamber. ind- 
img, as she expected, the ‘aithful Belinda waiting 
| there. 
| “ Belinda, there is a little present for rou. Some- 
thing, | can hardly teil what. moves me © make the 
Drovision fer you and Silas, which your ‘aithfu! ser- 
viees deserved. It gives you the Elm Cottage and 
its littie arm. Keep it to rourseif. and when there 
is need of the paper. give it into the hamds of some 
| good man to secure for you the right it confers.” 

Belinda stared at her mistress. her pale eyes cer- 

| tainly not expressioniess new, for they overran with 
*© Miss Ariingeeurt, Miss Ariingceourt. whatever 
| do you mean? We don’t want nothing, me and 
| Silas, nothing aniy to live and serve you.” 

“I know it, Belinda, my faithml triend, but if 
anything happens to me, you Snow. vou and Silas 
must neither of rou be left to the Mercy of carciess 
peepie.” 

“If anything happens! © Lori—) Lori! what 


—_ 


toes it mean? Mise Artingcourt. if anything hap- 
pens to you. the set of the oid @mulv. what sill we 
care for anvthing else, Silas or me? Yom aint sick, 
be you? = I've seen you wasn’t just ronrself all t- 
jay. © please. ma'am, let me seni ‘or the doctor.” 

And Belfnda. in the excitement of her snicten 
fears, stretched out ber hand, and caught ber mis- 
trese Dy the sieeve. 

The pread, dark fce wae not pale now. it was 
dushed with a tener zgiow, and leaning her head on 
the faithful oki servant’s shoulder. the mistress of 
Arlingeonrt Rise exclaimed! #isttully 

‘© Belinia, Belinea! if I tad pat my trust in 
such honest hearts as reurs and your brother's, it 
a (wht have been well with me now.” 

Poer Beiinda could oniy streske with ber great 
gaant band the lily fingers which feit like ice in her 
clasp. It was all ragte enomgh to her—what this 
svange meianche!y. and sient. Wasting passion 
Meant. sas bevond her guessing. 

“© Belinda! [ am trei—so tired!” moaned Miss 
Arlingcoart. “ Life bas Deen very hard with me. 
bitter bart. and I am weary of ‘t.” 

She was not taiking *o Belinda. and the ‘faithful 
servant Snew it. for all she cailed hername. 

She drew her zgentiv to the easy~hair. fixed the 
velvet pillew comfortabir. and then kneit down at 
the feet of Miss Ariingenurt. and for lack of anything 
better to fe, tell to str kirg seftiv the listless hands, 
and omee. half-atasbe? at ber own temerity. she 
smoothed back a “ray lock that droeped over the 
fair. coki forehead. 

“And yet it is not 'tfe.” marmuret the dreary 
voice. “itis erown telly. Why coulki I net crust 
to ~he ome heart which was true? Poor. weak dure’ 
Lam reaping what | sowed im prideand tiv. Irit 
were oniv wei! over!” 

“Miss Ariingeourt.” said Belinda, sorrewthilv, 
haifrghtened at the expression of her mistrese’s 
face. “you have never been anrthing bat what 
was kind ani good. Don’t my it. I can’t bear it, 
even fom you.” 

The ‘ady =prang 3p. as if saddeniy pricked by some 
goading thought. and clasping her hanes behind her. 
went pacing across the rem. the pallid desperation 
of her face trightening peer Belinda into silence. 

In the midst of this there came the sand of 4 
smooth voice at the toer by the outer corvidur. Miss 
Arlingcourt rushed to the easy-chair. and dung oer- 
seif imto it. 

“Lam sick, Belinda,” said she. ferceiy. 

Belinda hurried towari the door, but was ‘oe late 
to intercept her visitor. 

“Sick. my dearest Cornelia! what can I do or 
you?” cried Barbara Therne. ziiding across the 
mem, and dexterousiy dedgimg the outstretched 
arm with which Belinda tried to ward her o'f. 

“ Nothing whatever. Barbara. I am tired. I be- 
lieve. and somehow desperately melancholy. [ ai- 
vise you to retreat from the contagion.” 

“* Retreat. and leave my dearest Cornelia suffering 
and sad. Do rou count me a heathen? Anil am 
already comscience-stricken that [ left rou alone se 
long. DearCornelia, tell me if it is your head which 
aches.” 

“I believe so.” answerei Miss Ariingcourt. ina 
voice of dull despair. “and there is a still dercer 
pain in my heart.” 

“T know what you want.” exclaimed Mrs. Therne, 
triumphantiy: “there is an elixir in my Indian med- 
icine-bex. which scatters these nervous pangs ‘o ‘he 
winds. ©. that oid seerese’s Zit was never so precious 
@& treasure as now. if it will only cure my dearest 
Cornelia. [ will brimg it this moment. and bathe 
your head.” 

As she speke. she turred. and in her swift but 
noiseless fashion. glided out again ‘nto the corridor. 

Honest Beiinda laid her hand on the door-Zey. 

“* Shall [ lock her out, Miss Ariingesart? [If rou 
say so. she shan’t have 3 chance to get back here.” 

“What use? She wonld get in at the window, or 
the kerhole. maybe.” replied her mistress. with s 
tragic ghost of a smile ditting over her white lips. 
* One may as weil submit.” 

Beliniia stared at her m amazement. Whar bad 
come over her beloved Miss Cornelia? What new 
development of her character was this? 





CEAPTER [V. 


Bazsaza THORSE in crossing the corridor. heart 
the voice of Wr. Raleigh below, and suddenly chang- 
ing her course. she ran down the stairs. and caught 
that zentieman by the sleeve just as he was crossing 
the hail. 

Be knew by her ‘ace that there was some new de- 
velopment which concerned them oth, and prompt- 
ly obeyed ber gesture toward the ante-mom. 

“ Weill. Barbara. what is:he matter?” asked he. 
as soon as the door was closed upen the privacy of 
the little ante-rmom. 

“ There tas been something going on here while 
we were so stupidly awar.” replied she. in a whisper. 
“I saw something che moment [ looked mto her 
face. Whom do you think Miss Ariingcourt hae 
had here?” 

“ Not a lawrer”” ejaculated her confederate. as- 
ing alarm at once. 

* No: bat she has written to one. But I got ont of 
Hortense <hat that meidleseme old spethecarr las 
been down. and the intriguing taughter was Lere ail 
tay. alone with Cornelia Ariingeourt. I teil you. 
Raernold, it has its meaning.” 

Mr. Raleigh was biting at his ‘eng and genteeily- 
kept tinger-nails. revolving the suhject with fue re- 


cart % it mpertance. 
herateiv 

‘Ll think rou are scared at a shadow, Barbara. 
She was very picssunt sith me, just new. ami even 


He gere bie opmron de- 





referms! t the pronamlitv of my having commant 
ere. [dent Dbelleve she will turn me off even tr 
pretty Lees Camterwuod ” 


=. 


Yul vom see ber tece while she talked with pou?” 
jnest? med Barhara. with suppressed vehemence. * [ 
wien [ bed been efth cea. and [ coaii have twki pest- 
“iveiv =bether she «pe Ke sincereiy. or in satire. One 
thing I em sure of. ‘bat mr ‘nittvence i» at am end. 
i? soa talked all day. rom coukt not shake my con- 
ction that she bas mate ame tiecovery. You dest 
gnow bow it souk De like! ¥ To aifect Ger as Tegaris 
Tear interest. I gee out of Bortense, besuie. that 
she seari something sai a> at Mr. Saarpe the aw- 
yer? OFNg! g ween 2 Je paper of ome sort. 
yor. Reynwitt 
Tat. 


L teil 
soe lae f L rewi iton ber 
She cmei 
caresses, Dat l saw the sbiver of repagrance You 
see ir Lam not 
oust 


amu as oul. 





metect. Tums bige-eyeid Lacy will 
you from your pisce Cera.” 

The words speken t-hementiy.in a low Dat pas 
SiuRate Voice, bere weight. Rerneli Raleigh's ‘ore- 
bead Knit tif ‘nto agiy ines. 

* ir Lbelieved you, | should make a prompt move.” 
he muttered. 

~ You may credit me. You know these intuitions 
of mine are al» ats provedicerrect. There is another 
thing. I got imto the cluset back of ber dressmg- 
room, and listened. She bas yven tae Elm Cottage 
and ite tarm to that oid Silas and Lis stupii sister, 
‘Dis very day. She sai they were ot cw be left to 
tie Mercy of carciess peuple. 
abot it?’ 

* She did lock queeriy—I remember now,” mat- 
tered be; * as if she wouki rather [ sueuki oot remi 
wout wae in ber eyes. But she saui she was not 
weil.” 

“I knew. it all comes from mentai trouble. [ an- 
ierstand how inwari tuming will set the hesi to 
bearing. Sie said she eas Cred. S» am [, acd om, 
I think, are you, toe, Rernoid. Something in the 
air, or a magnetism peculiar co me, tells me that the 
‘Tisis of our Distery is approaching, and either tri- 
ump or defeat is at band.” 

“Let ithe tiunmpa. I wish, infeed. she might 
be reaily ill of that ceart--lisease she talks about 20 
mach. If any change is im ber mind, [ must watch 
Movements, and [ swear it shan’t lack a Deid move- 
ment of mine. if there’s a necessity to #op a atters.” 

“ Be on the watch. [Lam going w get something 
to bathe her hemi from my Indian casket. I[ will 
take care to wacch ter looks, while [ talk about sab- 
jects which will be likely to touch her.” 

“That is right. Barbara. You're a goed ‘friend, 
you've alwars been a goed ‘Tiend. my darling.” 

Be cook her hand with a smile on his ‘ace, which 
could always control this woman who was # wary 
and artful with other peopie. 

“f think [ have earned the rewari you promised 
long ago, Reynold.” said she. ‘eaning 3p against his 
shoulder, and looking coaxingiy inte his face. “ You 
promised chat [ should be your wife rears and puss 
ago. Only to think of it. [I was only a giri then, 
oniy eighteen. and now [ am thirty-<ight. Twenty 
years of faithful service and paGent wailing, and 
sull you say.‘ not yet” [am sure Miss Ariingcourt 
would have ziven her consent long ago. I thing | 
have the right to complain. Oniy think, Reynoid. 
lam getting oki.” 

Be chased off an impatient frown, and counterfeit- 
ed a dattering smile. 

“4n oki woman! How dare rou say = slanderous 
a thing in my presence? You are mirer, loveiier.a 
thousand toid more enchanting than in your giri- 
heed. Barbara. Witness he spell you put 1pen every 
cirele you enter. And ae for the marriage, you know 
very weil itisonly my anfortunate uncertainty of 
position which bas preverted the consummation of 
my happiness lomg ago. Oniy let me be sure of 
Ariingeourt Rise, and then, mir B.rbara, the world 
shail see an acim ire its graceful mistress.” 

Barbara Thurne smiled. She believed. as she had 
believed a thousand times before. the taitering false- 
hood from thease Lips. 

* Well,” whispered she, “I thins the uncertainty 
You must watch clusely every move. 


Dia sue comealt you 


3 ending. 
And I must zo 2p w Miss Ariingcourt with my India 
chest.” 

Ee caught her band suddenly. 

* Barbara,” saui be. * if we ind your suspicions 
correct, does not that same Initia chest hoki a potent 
aettiement of oar troubies?” 

Ze looked down semlily and eageriy into her ‘ace. 

The siky eyelash dropped iaickly over those sharp 
aunt penetrating Lazei eyes. bat ‘here was no waver- 
ing, only a demily cruelty im <Re voice which answer- 
ad promptiy 

* Lauppese it does.” 

There were no more woris. What else was mg- 
zested and promised between them was speken by 
the eves glancing {or a angie Moment gpem cach 
wther in demily earnest. and not Tusted w the wire. 

Barbara Thorne sraightway harmed up w her 
shamber. and uniocked the drawer. w&éing out the 
India medicinme—<hbest. Hortense, Tom ber corner, 
watched quietiy, but with 3 malicious sparkie in her 
eve. Her mistress set it down, and lookimgin further. 
her suppie white ‘tingers drew out anmether dex. 
which exhaled the subtile «dor of sandai-woed. She 
set it down suddenly. and turned around swiftiy.s 
ngersh gieam in her eves. ber tace pallid through 
the delicate Premch mse om either cheek. 

“ Woo bas been to my drawer. Hortense?” 





t uble how she shrank fmm my, 


The rorce was net so bourse eith anger a vibrant 
with terror. 

* No ome. except Mise Ariingesart, maiam. She 
said -be would be respensbie tor taking some of the 
saive ter ot Silas.” 

Barbara Therne turned ber ‘ace away, snd leaned 
against (he wail ‘or sappert, before she asked again - 

* Were you bere? Di you stay bereail be Gme? 
What cise cid she touch ’” 

Fortense was prucentiy silent. 

Barbara, with » shaking hand, pailed of a goki 
braceiet ‘rom ber wrest, and tw=sed it at the giti’s 
fet. at which the wily French maxi cieared ber 
yore. and while she (med on the Draceiet, answered - 

* Mise Ariingeourt remained bere, and sent me 
with the sive. When [ came back, she was locked 
n berown mem. I watched ir ber return. and she 
dreaght back a bex—like that—and put it m the 
irawer again.” 

“And it was after that she sent the letters—afier 
that these Caijerwoouds came?” 

~ After that, ma am.” 

* That is all, Hurtense. It is of ne comsequence, of 
-ourse. Mise Ariingcourt » wekueme low af my 
trinkets, every one of them. i wieh you would ran 
the mbben into these rucbes, pretty soon. | shail 
wear that set with my grenadinz, me bbe.” 

Hortense bewed, towk ap the designated laces and 
the little reil of green veivet. ard went off inte the 
iressing-rom. Barbara Thorne made sure that she 
was out of the viswn of the sharp waiting-man, and 
then struck ber bands together ferceiy, the demily 
pallor uf ber face m unnatural contrast with the 
patches f alse Dicom. as she gasped - 

“She bas foand it ail oat. Mise Arlingcourt has 
remi those letters. If it hase worked Reyneki’s ram, 
I think be will kill me when be fimis it oat. He 
thinks ther were all destroyed, but i Kept them to 
serve me if ce shouid try te play me fase. Ad, & io 
ume indeed for my wits to save me!” 

She stood a moment leaning beavily agvinst the 
tresemg-iabie sith ber hanmdis clasped over ber ‘ace, 
as though -be feared iovisibie eyes were remling te 
workings there. When she iirew them away, ‘he 
face was coid, and bard, and set with some stern 
determination. 

She seized the medicine chest. and started fr the 
doer. but baif way across the room. paused, and went 
back. and looked at berseif in the mirror. 

“Not with a tace like thar,” she mattered, and 
proceeded to rub ber ‘ace smartly with the towel, 
antil the coler came back t it. Then she drank a 
giass of wine. and waiting a moment or two after, 
teek amotber questioning giance at the giass, and 
evidentiy sacistied, preceeded on ber errand. 

Cornelia Ariingcourt was sitting ss she had left 
her. with a face whose haggari eyes and workmg 
lips berrared the severe tensiom of the nerves, and 
the morbid excitement of ber mind. Se long a time 
had elapsed she had trgotten the threatened visit, 
and bad sent away peer Belinda, who was sorely 
perpiexed and alarmed. 

You are no better.” said Barbara Thorne’s low, 
sweet voice. “I am sosorry. I have been so long 
because I could not ind my key, buat | have got my 
India chest at last. I sbail relieve you, lam sure I 
shall. Bat you are very miserabie new, are you 
not?” 

“ Heaven knows [ am!” replied Cornelia Ariing- 
court; “ miserabie indeed ‘” 

Barbara was sorting over the dainty cut-giass vials, 
which im their velvet cases and gided stoppers look- 
ed like a Gury’s sideboari. 

~* Here it is.” she amir. selecting ome. And taking 
a napkin trom the stand. she saturated the corner, 
ami then passed the moist fabric with deft light 
teaches across the paie forehemd. 

The pungent, reviving oder and the evoiving 
touch made these attentions grateful, however much 
Cerneiia Ariingeourt shrank from this woman who 
had received ber confidence and beunry for se many 
years, seeming a loving and faithfui friend, while 
her heart was filled with secret deceit and weachery. 

“It helps your bead, does it net?” 

“ Yes. it certainly does. Your India caskets hold 
wondertul things. Barbara.” 

Barbara Thorne caught the sharp satire im the 
voice. bat she answered, sweetir 

+ This one certainiy does. I think [ would nse 
my jewel-bex soonest. The relief would be more 
permanent and therough if you took a few drops. I 
aiwars do ‘in my own case, buat | de net inset mM Fours, 
because one cannot aiwars tei] the effect of a new 
Merfiemne on deiicate constitutions.” 

~ | wonder if it would make mesieep. It is almost 
agony for me that I am not abie to sleep. I never 
close my eves last night. and it almest seems ae if 
[ was never to be so refreshed agai.” 

“ [do net think it would. There = a wal, bere, 
however, intended for just that parpese. But I 
should net dare give itt you. Did I ever teil you 
bows I obtaimed the casket? It was a queer affair. [ 
do net often thimk ct # witheut a shedder. You 
knew when I was out there im Insiia with dear Mra 
Avtes and the coieme!. | was oftem im the bar- 
racks, and one day I bappened there when ome of 
these poer Rajpeet seidiers was to be panwbel or 
some breach of diserpiime. The peer wretch was in 
irons, and .omed the preture of te«pair, for whatever 
the punisiment was. the worst sting it bad was that 
it would lose bim bis caste. I den’t bmeow whether 
t was my pity ®r him. or 3 wicked desire WG knew 
how mach Major Wharten woult yiekl & By coas- 
ng, dat [ temeet amd begged ter the filew’s parden. 
iferei to mend [ dom’t know bow many gieves snd 
sashes. and dance a dozen times. a ust, af (be next 
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party. I got my way, and the feliow went off tri- 
umphant, and grateful enough to me to kis« the 
ground under my feet, if it hadn’t been Rajpoot 


ered again. 





TEE #GAG OF CUS UNION. 








” There is no nul now,” she muttered, and shiv- 
And then sore sndcen thought occur- 
red to ber, and she burried back to her chamber. 


treason to have done anything ofthatsort. [thought Belinda was there. Miss Arlingcourt sat still calm 
no more of it, but something like a month after, a! and pale. 


paikee with bearers came to our doorin great state, 
and a woman asked for me. Goodness! you can’t 
picture my amazement when she had undone wrap- 
per after wrapper of silk and embroidered muslin.and 
finally showed herself a creature ancient and wisened 
enough for a mummy, with eyes that shone as bril- 
liantly as the two diamonds in her eara. She turned 
out to be the grandmother of my Rajpoot, a sort of 
princess way up in the country toward Benares, and 
hearing what I had done to save the poor feliow from 
the terrible doom of losing bis caste, she bad travel- 
led atl the way down the river to bring me a reward. 
Tt was this casket and those rubies which are the 
gems of my collection. I have so often wished that 
I could tell, word for word, the strange, wild, pic- 
turesque Janguage with which she made me acquaint- 
ed with these priceless vials. One was to keep youth 
and beauty, another would give the mind keenness 
and vivacity. This one would bid the most torment- 
ing pains depart, and that would be an antidote to 
poison. But the one she evidently esteemed the gem 
of thecollectien, which she eulogized most extrava- 
gantly and bade me cherish most jealously, was this 
tiny sapphire fluid in this centre vial. You see it is 
the only one I have not tested, but 1 have somehow 
shrank from touching this, as if sometime the occa- 
sion which most required it would reproach me for 
wasting a drop needlessly.” 

“ What did she say it was for?” asked Miss Ar- 
lingcourt, languidly, under the spell of Barbara 
Thorne’s mesmeric ir fluence. 

* She said it would give to the pain-racked breast 
its sweetest relief; to the weary heart the peace it 
longed for; to the tormented mind the power to for- 
get its misery. in shert, it would make the wretch- 
ed happy. She was evidently so firm a believer in 
her own assertion, and her words have proved 80 cor- 
rect in regard to ail the others, that I have had an 
odd superstition about it. I have not seen the need 
yet. When I am utterly wretched, I shall certainly 
fly for its relief.” 

*“ It is a strange story,” said Cornelia Arlingcourt, 
gravely, “‘and so it accounts for the remarkable 
traits of your pereonality, Barbara. Everybody won- 
ders that at nearly forty you keep the freshness and 
grace oftwenty. Youare famous, likewise for the 
briitiancy and versatility of your wit, for your sin- 
gular immunity from the ills and aches of common 
humanity. So this box accounts for it. O Barbara, 
ifshe had only given you something to keep your 
heart honest and true, your soul pure!’’ 

Barbara Thorne gave a little shiver, but she cov- 
ered it with a gay laugh. 

“ That is beyond even such skill as that of the old 
Rajpoot witch, I suppose. Heigh-ho! Are you free 
from pain, dear, or shall I apply the magic spell a 
second time?” 

** My head is perfectly easy, but it has not touched 
the pain in my heart. Barbara, Barbara, can you 
not see what slow torture such a lite as mine must 
be! How can it be you have not pitied me?” 

** My dear Cornelia, who dares to say I do not pity 
you, and love you? You are going back to that old 
sorrow. Alas! if only—’” 

**Hush— Barbara, it is idle to talk about it now, 
idle for me to reproach or you to exonerate. Only 
your old Rajpoot woman seems to have any remedy. 
Give me some of itnow, Barbara. I a:n pain-racked, 
and weary, and tormented in mind. Give me some 
now, and let us test the spell.” 

The veiling eyelashes which made such an addi- 
tion to Barbara Thorne’s beauty, concealed a sudden 
sparkle of cruel joy, but the smvoth voice answered 
hastily: 

“T would give it gladly, Cornelia, but it has never 
been tried; what if it should injure you?” 

“ {t would not be likely she would give it without 
&@ warning to you, meaning such friendliness.” 

OQ, but I dare not. Your temperament is pecu- 
liar. I should be blamed if it harmed you.” 

“No. I will take the responsibility myself. Tell 
me the directions, and let me have it. Perhaps it 
will be the only deed for which I can thank you, 
Barbara.” 

Still apparently reluctant, Mrs. Thorne yielded it 
up. 

be Twenty drops in a glass of cold water,” she mur- 
mured. 

With eagerly shining eyes, Miss Arlingcourt seized 
the vial, and went to the toilet-table, and took up a 
small crystal flask there into which she tried to drop 
the liquid after unscrewing the gilded top. 

“It is too dark to see. Barbara, ligbt the lamp,” 
she said, in a tone of feverish impatience. 

Barbara Thorne rose with unwonted alacrity, and 
brought forward the lamp. 

** Hold it for me,” said Miss Arlingcourt. ‘ Bar- 
bara, if it gives me rest, I shall count this little vial 
of more value than all the jewels bequeathed me by 
my gem-loving ancestors.” 

Barbara Thorne held the lamp extended steadily, 
and looked on. Her lips were parted, her eyes heid 
a feverish glare, otherwise there was no sign of the 
deadly spasm, whether of joy or horror, she could 
hardly tell which, which clutched at her heart, and 
seemed to stop its beating. 

‘Twenty drops! I hail it as adraught of Lethe,” 
said Miss Arlingcourt, slowly. 

She drank it all, and sat down pale, but calm. 

Barbara Thorne went back hastily to her room, 
and poured out another glass of wine. 


“She has taken something from my chest, though 
I begged ber not, for | know notbing about it,” said 
Barbara, hastily. “1 ca.’t help being worried. But 
you teok it of your own will, did you not, Cornelia!” 

“ Certainly, and you were reluctant to allow it. I 
think the woman was right. A delicions restfulness — 
is'creeping over me. Belinda, I shall sleep to-night.” 

“She was so strange she frightened;me,” whisper- 
ed Barbara to Belinca, and went back to her room. 








BETS ON THE DERBY. 


When the Derby of 1844 was about to be run, there 
were two horses in the race between which it was 
said to be a certainty. These were Leander and Run- 
ning Rein. Both were suspected of being more than 
three years old, and by degrees betting men became 
sure that treachery had been at work, and both 
horses, although allowed to start, did so under pro- 
test. The late Lord George Bentinck and General 
(then Colone}) Peel, in common with every judge of 
a horse who had seen these animals, felt certain that 
they were four years old, and consequently had nu 
business to run in a three-year-old race. Just be- 
fore the race Running Rein lashed out behind, and 
caught Leander on the knee, which was smashed 80 
completely that the brute had to be shot there and 
then. Having thus rid himself of the really danger- 
ous foe, Running Rein won the race in a canter, the 
second horse being Colonel Orlando’s. The colonel 
determined to try the case in a court of law, 
and towards the latter end of 1844, the celebrated 
trial of Orlando versus Running Rein was heard 
before the late Baron Alderson, in Westminster 
Hall. Here it was proved beyond a doubt that 
Running Rein was in reality a horse called Macca- 
beus; that he was foaled in 1840, and that the swin- 
dle had been concocted and carried out by a certain 
Mr. Abraham Levi Goodman, who, with his confed- 
erates, had hoped by this robbery to make a profit of 
scme fifty thousand pounds. This was the trial in 
which Messrs. Cockburn, Lush, Martin and Kelly, 
besides the present Lord Chelmsford, were engaged 
as counsel. The second horse, Orlando, was de- 
clared to be the winner of the stakes. 

Two days after the race was run, a friend of Dine, 
who had laid the odds against Running Rein, and 
who firmly believed that he had lost his money, was 
accosted in the Regent street Quadrant, by a Jew 
boy, who put into his hand a very dirty note, and 
then bolted down Air street. The epistle was folded 
without being putin an envelop, and in it was writ- 
ten in a very schoolboy-like hand: 


HONORED SuR: You oncest did me and my mis- 
sus @ good turn, and I vant to doo you the same, run- 
ning rene is an impostur,an he vont get the derby 
staks, bets must go vith staks, I noes all and I 
meen peeching; by all the bets on orlando as you 
can and you will make a fortin, no more at present 
from your servant, 

A. SIMMONS, 
formerly your helper at Crick. 


At first ry friend thought this a hoax, but after a 
time he remembered that some two years previously, 
when he made Crick his heaCquarters, in order to 
be near at hand to hunt in “the shires,” he had a 
stable helper called Simmons, and that on one occa- 
sion, when an execution for rent was put in the cot- 
tage of this man, he had at the cost of five pounds 
sa-ed him from ruin. He had since heard that the 
man had taken service in a racing stable at North- 
awpton, and putting these fects together, he had 
come to the conclusion that there might be knowl- 
edge as well as good intention in the advice he had 
received. On going down to ‘‘The Corner” (as 
Tattersall’s was familiarly called, before it was moved 
from Grosvenor-place to Albert Gate) that afternoon, 
he heard that the doubts about Running Rein’s iden- 
tity were being gradually removed, and that it was 
not unlikely Orlando would, after all, be declared the 
winner of the Derby. Acting upon this information, 
he bought, or caused to be bought up, all the bets in 
favor of the second hcrse. Orlando had stood at five 
to one just before the race was run, and by an in- 
vestment of some four thousand pounds, my friend 
stood to win twenty thousand pounds if Running 
Rein was declared to bean impostor. He determined 
to go as far as be had money to help him, and found 
he could buy up the bets at a very moderate rate. 
In less than a week he had laid out his money on 
what he very rightly considered a certainty, and by 
the time the Law Courts had come to a decision, 
even allowing for a few bad debts, he had realized 
rather better than eighteen thousand pounds on the 
event of the Derby for 1844. 


A QUEER SIGHT. 

A queer sight lately attracted the attention of 
some of the people at Danbury, Conn. On three 
posts to an iron fence in front of a Main street resi- 
dence, was congregated an immense host of strange- 
looking bugs, about a quarter of an inch in length, 
carrying each a pair of feelers three times this 
length. In two separate corps they maintained a 
ceaseless march around the caps of their respective 
posts, while quite a party of them were located on the 
peaks, eyeing the proceedings with solid enjoyment. 
Occasionally, and this was more singular than all, a 
member of the moving mass would withdraw to the 








NOTED EPICURES. 


On a search for a dinner at some one’s expense, & 
wily Gascon one day entered a restaurant where @ 
| pompous gourmand of the parvenu kind was just 
finishing a solitary but elaborate dinner, and sat | 
surrounded by trophies of the strength of bis jaws. 
The gourmand was jist then annoyed at some doubts 
of the power of his appetite. 

“ Eh bien, gentlemen,” he said, carefully selecting 
a toothpick. ‘* My waistcoat strings are rea‘ly to fly, 
' and yet I could “ened now if any one would 
offer me a wager.” 

The Gascon leaped at him. “I accept the wager, 
monsieur,”’ he cried, throwing down the carte he had 
been hungrily scanning. “I'll meet you, though I 
had formed a project of fasting for a week, for only 
three days ago I began at a tremendous wedding 
feast, which has lasted from then ti!l now.” 

The gourmand, either through politeness or pride, 
inquired no more, feeling sure of victory in whatever 
condition his adversary might be. The bet was 
made. Whoever gave up first was to pay for both 
dinners. The Gascon ate like a lion. He was a 
goinfre at the soup, a goulu at the fish, a gourmand 
at the entremets, a gourmet at the wine, a friand at 
the dessert. Unfortunately, his stomech, like a dry 
balloon, could not expand quite quick enough. The 
Gascon felt there was something wrong internally, 
but on he plunged, a hero to the last, and knowing 
that, victorious or defeated, he could not pay, he ate 
until he fell in a swoon of repletion. 

The waiters felt that here was the beaten man, to 
whom they had to look for the bill. They surround- 
ed the prostrate champion, partly to find bis address, 
partly to sound his purse and make sure of their 
money; but alas! the Gascon had not enough even 
to pay Charon for the ferry over the gloomy river. 
The restaurateur, in his despair, appealed to the 
witnesses whether the living ought not ta pay for 
the dead. Gourmands are generally good-natured, 
easy people. This epicure, delighted at his victory, 
though it had ended in the death of his terrible op- 
ponent, drew out his purse, and smiling blandly at 
the prostrate Gascon, quietly paid. 

The generous creature had harély left, before the 
Gascon, who had remained forgotten in a corner, 
came to himself, and comprehending from a few 
words dropped by the nearest waiters that the bill 
was settled, was so overjoyed that he began to move, 
which instantly brought every one around him. The 
universal cry was, “Give him an emetic!” “ Bring 
a stomach pump!’’ 

The poor wretch turned pale, pulled himself to- 
getber, and, with one bolt, dasbed like a harlequin 
through the glass doors into the street. 

“T am all right,” hesaid, ~hen he was safe. ‘“ Ca- 
ledis, I'll take good care of myself, for I am cured 
now for a good week more.” 

That Gascon was evidently a great undeveloped 
epicure, who only wanted a good income to have 
sipped his ortolan soup with the best. We can 
scarcely doubt that in the old Greek times he would 
have worn his tongue in a little case, like the Syb- 
arite mentioned by Atherzeus, who was anxivus to 
preserve the purity and sensitiveness of that useful 
and favored organ. 

But Captain A., of Chantilly, to judge from the 
epicurean records of Paris in the year 1805, was not 
much behind the Gascon in his appreciation of at 
least the quantity of food. Captain A. bad been in 
the cavalry, but he quitted that service, on account 
of having grown s0 extremely corpulent that no 
horse could be found strong enough to bear his pon- 
derous weight. Yet, fat as he grew, he preserved 
his splendid appetite in its first bloom. 

The regiment in which Captain A. had long served, 
happening to pass Chantilly, the cfticers resolved to 
give a dinner to their oldcomrade. His oldest friend, 
who knew the captain’s appetite best, asserted that 
though only twelve men were to sit down, dinner 
must be ordered for four-and-twenty. A pert young 
lieutenant replied that surely with a good dinner for 
twelve they could entertain one person more; but 
the old captain assured them that if Captain A. 
chose, Captain A. could eat the whole dinner him- 
self. A bet was made of fifty lovis by all the mess | 
against the old captain, who instantly started in 





spot. 
He found his man at table. When he heard the 
cause of the visit, the captain seemed sorry. 
“‘You’ve chosen a bad time, old friend,” he said, 


‘“] have already taken three basins of purec, and 
have eaten this boiled leg of mutton, of which you 
see only the white handle. But, as I have long held 
you in esteem, I’ll try and do something for you. 
Here, boy, my hat. Dear sir, 1am at your service. 
At what inn are you?” 

Arrived at the inn, Captain A. soon hid away the 
first and second course. The hostess then entered to 
say that a very fine pike had just arrived. 

“Cook it, madam,” said Captain A., with the ut: 
most gravity. ‘‘Cook it. And since, gentlemen, in 
your bet it was stipulated there should be no dessert, 
this pike can take its place.” 

The officers shrugged their shoulders, and seeing 
they had hopelessly lost, dispensed with this final 
proof of the captain’s complaisance, secretly vowing, 
if they passed through Chantilly, never again to 
make experiments on this intrepid eater. 

This reminds us of a story of those rude days of 


occa: ion having to write to Lord Sandwich, or who 
ever the backer was, and report progress, wrote thus: 

~The Norfolk Chicken is a leg of pork and a goose- 
| pie ahead; but we shall pick up when we take to our 
, pickl oe” 

An epicure on the sick list is a pitiable sight. 
Numberlers are the stories told of the ¢xpedients to 
which invalid epicures have resorted. The old 

| Scotchman, lin-ited to bis glass of sherry, took his 
| dose in one of those glass wells that hold a quart. M, 
Delaboche, a Parisian epicare of eminence of the last 
century, was less fortunate. A rich financier, with 
all the mai! couriers on his side, he had only to = ish 
for a delicacy, to have it. He ate pates de foie gras 
as if they were cheesecakes, and tri fils like cherries, 
But his wife, dreading widowhood, crossed Lim in all 
bis tastes, so that he was obliged to shut himself up 
before be could eat what he liked and when he liked. 
At last he feii ill, and the first remedy that doctors 
prescribe to a gourmand is ciet. The doctor's rules 
would have been ill observed, indeed, but for the 
cruel vigilance of madame, who locked up her hus 


| band and kept the keys, a nurse being ber under 


jailer. The remedies were unpleasant but ¢ fli :acions, 
and monsieur the financier began to amend. At last 
he was permitted to eat, and the doctor, knowing his 
patient’s w: akress, gave strict directions as to each 
day, prescribing first of all the white of a fresh egg, 
and a sirgle slice of bread. The financier only wishid 
that the egg he had to eat had been laid by an ostrich 
instead of a vulgar barn-door fowl, but he resulved to 
have his revenge on the bread. He ordered the 
longest baton of bread he could find in Paris; it was 
a yard and a haif long, and weighed more than a 
pound. Madame would have fought over this, but 
there could be no doubt that the strict letter of the 
law had been maintained. The egg was served up 
with pomp, and the cook placed it on the bed of the 
sick man, whore eyes brightened with returning 
health as he sat up in bed, eager for the fray. But 
too eagerly sucking the white of the egg, he unfortr- 
nately swallowed the yolk also. Miserable accident! 
unhappy precipitation! the bread was now useless. 
Madame instantly claimed it as furfeit, and bore it 
cff on her shoulder with triumph, the egg-shell she 
clutched in her other hand. The financier fell back 
on his pillow, ill with sheer despair. He was not 
consoled until his first fit of indigestion. A year or 
te o afterwards, be died of an excess of pates de foie 
gras It was this same artful invalid who, when the 
doctor had described his next dinner in writing as 
“une cuisse de poulet,” added, in a forged band, 
“d’Inde,” which gave far more solidity to the meal. 

One of the most heartless things ever done was a 
trick once played on Pope, the epicurean actor. A 
wicked friend asked him to dine off a smal! turbot 
and a boiled aitchbone of beef, apolgizing for the 
humble fare with the usual feigned humility of 
friends. 

““ Why, it’s the very thing I like,” said P»pe, in 
his reply, referring to the aitchbone, ‘I will come, 
my son, with all the pleasure in life.” 

He came, he saw, he ate; ate till he grew nearer 
the table, and could eat no more. He had just laid 
down his knife and fork, like a soldier tired of war’s 
alarms, when a bell was rung, and in came a smoking 
haunch of venison. Pope saw the trick at once; he 
cast a look of bitter reproach upon his friend, trifled 
with a large slice, then again dropped his vow utter- 
ly useless weapons, and burst into bysterical and 
unrestrainable tears. 

“A friend of twenty years’ standing,” he sobbed, 
and to be deceived in this manner!” 

One of the greatest vexations to a true epicure is 
to see the wbtuse blunderings of an ignoramus who 
does not know what he is eating. 

There is a good Yorkshire story admirably told by 
Mr. Hayward, relating to this form of epicurean an 
noyance. Ata grand dinner at Bishopsthorpe (in 
Archbishop Markham’s time), a dish of ruffs and 
reeves, that had been carefully fattened on bviled 





search of Captain A, to bring him at once tothe | 


with a half sigh, partly of regret, partly of repletion. | 





Figg and Broughton, cock-tighting, and bull-baiting, 





shade, and there turn over and die. 


when spendthrift noblemen used to bet on eating. 
The trainer of one of these champion eaters, on one 


whest, was accidente!ly placed in front of a silent, 
shy young divine, who had come up from some ob- 
scure nook of one of the Ridings, to be examined for 
priests’ orders, and had been asked to dine by his 
, BTace. Blushing, terribly self-conscious, and glad to 
occupy himself by eating any humble thing that 
could be got at without asking, or drawing attention 
to his awkward and confused ways, be quietly cleared 
off three parts of the dish, being quite as hungry as 
he was nervous, till suddenly a fat rural dean, seeing 
the extent of the disaster, ‘called the attention of 
the company by a loud exclamation of alarm.” It 
was too late—the last ruff had just joined the last 
reeve, and the young divine’s hopes of speedy preter- 
ment had vanished with both. There is a rather 
similar story also told of a Scotch « flicer dining with 
the late Lord George Lennox, then commandant at 
Portsmouth. Lady Louisa Lennox, with charming 
artfulness, tried to lure cff the gallant Scotchman to 
&@ more showy but inferior dish. 


‘* Na, na, my leddy,” was the stolid reply; ‘‘ the 


wee birdies will do vara weel for me.” 


In the northern version of the story, the scene is | 


laid at Rose Castle (where we believe it really did 
happen), and the unobservant divine is said to have 
repiied, in the broadest Cumberland: 


‘No, thank you, my lordship, I'll stick to the Iill | 


(little) birds.”’ 





An orator who had raised an audience to a great 
height by his lofiy svarings, exclaimed, “I will now | 


| Close in the beautiful and expressive language of the | 


poet—I forget his name—aud—and—I torget what he | 
said, two.” 
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pretty much what recent research | |. 
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origin. Leonard Digges, @ fourteen. 
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beaste.” Old Jobn Gadbury, also o! 
school, supported this theory. Bat 
philosophers could not offer any r 
ideas. One Falke, a Doctor of Divi 
a book on meteors in 1655, however 
count for hie belief, and thus be did 
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quantity, fat and clammy, hard, «: 
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he goes on to say that, “ the time of . i 
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of the earth, another clase held th 
v from the sun, and floated through ple 
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Seneca, at the commencement of t! 
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- ABOUT COMETS 


When an astronomer detects a comet approaching 





| our system, he sees it in his telescope as a tiny faint 
| patch of foggy light, generally of nearly round or 


oval fourm, faintly bright in the middle, and softening 
(ff into the darkness around. As it comes nearer it 
seems to elongate, and at length throws out a trace 


| of a tail, and this tail is always turned away from 


the point of the heavens where the sun is situated 

Comets do not carry their tails behind then, but al- 
ways turn them away from the sun—as if they so 
honor the great luminary they come to visit, that they 
scorn to turn their backstowards him. As time goes 
on the tail grows brighter and longer, the head in- 
creases in size, and within it appears a lump of 
gaseous light that is called the “ nucleus,” or kernel. 
Sometimes within this kernel there is seen again a 
brighter starlike point, which is probably the solid 
body of the comet. As the comet approaches nearer 
to the sun, mighty convulsions rapidly go on within 
it. I have seen great changes take place from hour 
tohour, The nucleus seems to throw forth jets of 
luminous matter that collect about it in the apparent 
form of hollow shells or envelops, till the comet has 
the semblance of a bright light enclosed by one or 
more glass shades. These shells scem to drift away 
towards the tail as fast as they are produced, their 
places being constantly supplied by others newly 
formed. Under some aspects the comet reminds one 
of a fountain of misty light, of which the nucleus is 
the jet, and these envelops the ejected matter. 
Changes like these go on till the comet approaches 
so closely to the sun that, rising and setting with the 
luminary, it cannot be seen by earthly eyes, unless, 
indeed, as has been the case with some extraordina- 
rily large comets, it is so bright that it can be seen in 
the day time; such phenomena as occur at the great- 


| est proximity to the source of light and heat are 


therefore ket to us. When the comet, having passed 
the sun, reappears either as a morning or as an even- 
ing star, it is seen to undergo transformations of per- 
fectly similar character to those above described; as 
it retreats from our system the tail shortens, the nu- 
cleus grows fainter, all the commotions subside 
within it,and the messenger rapidly fades out of 
sight on its journey to some other sun. 

The ancient philosophers had very little to guide 
them to a knowledge of the nature of the terrible 
stars, and so their fancies ran wild in their attempts 
to explain them. If we look back to the Chaldean 
days of astronomy, we find that these people, who 
were good astronomers in their way, held comets to be 
pretty much what recent research has proved them 
—that is, permanent bodies analogous to planets, 
but revolving in orbits much more extensive, and 
only becoming visible when near to the earth. Aris- 
totle, however, considered them to be meteors gen- 
erated in the atmosphere. Paracelsus, a fanciful 
theorist, scorning philosophy, gravely insisted that 
they were composed by angels expressly to foretell 
good or bad events. A Frenchman, M. Bodin, who 
lived in the sixteenth century, carried this idea a lit- 
tle further, for he maintained that comets were 
actual spirits, or souls of illustrious men, “ which 
have remained upon the earth many ages as guar- 
dian angels, and being at last arrived at the confines 
of death, celebrate their last triumph, and are called 
to the firmawent as flaming stars.” 

On the other hand, Valderama, a Spanish monk, 
maintained that comets assuredly had a demoniacal 
origin. Leonard Digges, a fourteenth century alma- 
nac-maker and astrologer, saith, ‘*‘ Cometes signifie 
corruption of the ayre; they are signes of earth- 
quakes, of warres, of changying of kyngdomes, great 
dearth of corne, yea, a common death of man and 
beaste.”” Old John Gadbury, also of the astrological 
school, supported this theory. But these pseudo- 
philosophers could not offer any reasons for their 
ideas. One Fulke, a Doctor of Divinitie, who wrote 
a book on meteors in 1655, however, essayed to ac- 
count for his belief, and thus he did it: “ A comet,” 
said he, ‘‘is an exhalation hot and dry, of great 
quantity, fat and clammy, hard, compact, like a 
lump of pitch, which by the heat of the sun is drawn 
out of the earth into the highest region of the air, 
and there by the excessive heat of the place is set on 
tire, appearing like a star witha blazing tail.” After 
descanting on the various colors they may present, 
he goes on to say that, “ the time of their generation 
is oftenest in autumn or harvest, for in the spring 
there is too much moisture and too little heat to 
gather a comet; in summer is too much heat, which 
will disperse and consume the matter that it cannot 
be joined together; as for winter, it is clean contrary 
to the nature of a comet, which is hot and dry, win- 
ter being cold and moist; therefore no time so meet 
as autumn.” Then he accounts fur comets betoken- 
ing drought, barrenness of the earth, and pestilence: 
“Drought, because a comet cannot be generated 
without great heat, and much moisture is consumed 
in the burning of it. Barrenness, because the fatness 


‘ot the earth is drawn up, whereof the comet con- 


sisteth. Pestilence, for so much of the exhalation 
corrupteth the air, which infecteth the bodies of men 
and beasts.” So far Doctor Fulke. While one class 
of speculators thus supposed comets to be drawn out 


of the earth, another class held that they exhaled | 


from the sun, and floated through planetary space as 
soap-bubbles through air. 

Seneca, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
entered cautiously into the prevailing theories of his 
time, but found them all unsatisfactory, and he said, 
“It is reserved for some person one day to point out 
the place to which comets withdraw themselves, why 
their orbits differ so much frum those of the planets, 


what is their physical nature, and their number in 
the system.’”’ Sixteen hundred years after this pre- 
diction was uttered, Newton came to fulfil it, to 
overthrow the fanciful notions wrought out of the 
chaos of conjecture, and to establish a theory of his 
own upon the immutable basis of demonstration. 
But though Newton determined the position which 

Lese bodies occupy in the universe, aud the subser- 
viency of their seemingly erratic motions to the same 
laws that govern the courses of the planets of the 
solar system, he icft unsolved the mystery of their 
physical constitution. 

No doubt can exist that some kind of physical rela- 
tion exists between comets and meteors. Consider- 
ing that comets have been known to dissipate or 
waste away in the course of years, it has been con- 
jectured that meteors are fragments of cometary 
matter lett by the comet upon the track it has passed 
over; and if this be the case, it is clear that when we 
have a meteor shower we are penetrating the trail of 
a comet. We may not unreasonably expect that 
sume day we shall meet a comet itself perhaps, in- 
deed, we have done sv ere this. What will be the 
result? Superstition would say the collapse of the 
world, but science knows better. She knows thata 
comet, formidable as it looks, is, as it were, a sheep in 
wolt’s clothing; she knows that when one once got 
entangled with Jupiter and his satellites the planet 
suffered nothing, while the poor comet got bewilder- 
ed and flew off into another orbit like » fiightened 
child; and she knows that suco is the smallness of 
the mass of a comet that a collision of one with the 
earth would be but as the Cullision of a bird with an 
express train. 





A BULL FIGHT IN TEXAS. 


I was one day sauntering leisurely along on foot in 
@ prairie not tar from the San Bernard. My path 
wound along in a serpentine course, burdered on 
eituer side by the rank prairie grass, with here and 
there a clump of stunted trees, denuting sume wetter 
or lower spot on the broad green expanse, which 
served as an occasional shelter or watering-place fur 
some small bovine family. Tue tlying scud of sum- 
mer clouds sowewhat obscured the sun aud sent the 
shadows chasing each other acruss the limitless wild 
with all that beauty of light and shade so much ad- 
mired by the lovers of the picturesque; and tle cuol- 
ing breeze almost always prevailiug in the prairie 
rendered the heat less oppressive than one would 
expect. In the distance herds of cattle were brows- 
ing among the rich mesquite; yet 1 was aware of the 
sometimes belligerent nature of these semi-wild 
auimals on their native pastures. 

Suddenly there sprang trum the tall grass, a few 
yards beture me, a large Lrindled bull, He began to 
paw the earth and exhibit unmistakable signs that 
his bluud was up. The brindle’s attitude became 
more menacing as I advanced, and I was within a 
few paces of him when he lowered his head fur the 
attack, aud I attempted to draw my revolver. It 
was tuo late. Befure 1 had time to use my weapon 
he had sprung upon me and borne me tv the earth. 
In the shock L dropped my revolver. Fortunately 
tor me, altuough his horns were long and keen, they 
were wide apart, and thus he had me fustened down 
—his siarp horns sticking into the earth ou either 
side of me. 1 seized his horus, as the vuly alterna- 
tive, and attempted to hold him. 

Now the struggie commenced in earnest. His hot 
breath in wy face almost suffocated me. Suiil 1 held 
to his horus with all my strength, hoping that he 
would tire uf the contest and leave me. He drew 
me further and further from my ouly weapun of de- 
fence; tinally breaking loose from we, he retired a 
few steps. 1 was afraid to move. There he stood 
lashing his tail against his sides, pawing the earth, 
his red nostrils distended, and his eyes glaring like 
balls of tire. He looked to me the very impersona- 
tion of the tiend of darkness himself. He again bow- 
ed his head, one deep thunder like roar came trom 
him, and again he was upon me. As betore, his 
horns stuck each side of me and I was held to the 
earth. Again 1 seized his horns, and he pushed me 
slowly towards the spot where the contest had com- 
menced. 1, by this time, was almost exhausted. 
The bull, too, seemed somewhat fatigued. At last 
he broke louse from my hold, and backed off a few 
yards to renew the combat. I felt that 1 should be 
unable to endure so unequal a fight much longer. [| 
looked around and found that we were near the place 
! where the bull had made his first charge. My hat, 
| which I had lost in the first onset, was lying near 

me, and foitunately but a few feet trom it lay my 
| revolver. Lu was my last hope of lite. With all wy 
' remaining strength 1 sprung for and grasped my 
pistol, just as the bull had gathered himself tor an- 
other attack. Ou he came, wore enraged than ever. 
’ His eyes scemed to emit sparks of tire as he rushed 
toward me. 
| 4 had neo time for reficction, but presented my re- 
| volver, and when he was within five teet of me I 
tired. I struck him in the curl in the forehead. He 
teli forward a dead buil, and his heavy carcass in its 
fall nearly crushed my right leg, and almost smoth- 
ered me. With difficulty | extricated myself, but it 
was sume time before 1 was able to stand. When I 
had so far recovered as to crawl away, I saw a few 
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| hundred yards trom me a lone tree, the friendly | 
shelter of which 1 at once sought from the rays of | 
the now vertical sun. When I reached the tree, | 
there sat very composedly among its sheltering | 
branches a native herdsman, lasso in hand, who hat | 
been a disinterested spectator of the uncqual contest 
trum first to last! 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
GRAND LODGE OF PERFECTION. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge of Perfection the 
following named officers were installed on the evening 
of the 18th of September, at the Temple in Buston: 

Solon Thornton, T. P. G. M. 

Marlborough Williams, H. T. Dep. G. M. 

Geo. T. Ambrose, Ven. Sen. G. Warden. 

J. F. Lotts, Ven. Jun. G. Warden. 

Seranus Bowen, Grand Orator. 

Chas. K. Darling, Grand Treasurer. 

Fred. A. Pierce, Grand Secretary, K. S. 

Chas. W. Romney, Grand Master of C. 

Wn. S. Hiils, Grand Captain of Guard. 

John W. Dadmun, Grand Hospitable Bro. 

George H. Pike, Tyler. 

WorkK ResuMED — Lodges, Chapters and Ercamp- 
ments have resumed work, and let us hope that the 
season that is to come will be a profitable one t» Ma- 
sonry; not in the way of fees, but in introduci:g 
good men to the Order, who will reflect credit on the 
Fraternity. To accomplish this result committees 
should exercise much care in their investigations, 
and Masters should not appoint a few particular 
friends on such committees, as is the case at the 
present time, in some Lodges. Cliques cabals should 
be avoided, and is avoided by Masters @ho are fit for 
their positions. 











TEMPLARS’ PARADE. 

The parade of the Knights Templars at St. Louis, 
on the morning of the 13.h of September, where the 
convention was held, was the finest and most inter- 
esting event that ever occurred in that city. Over 
30 Commanderies were in the procession, represent- 
ing nearly 20 States. A greater number would have 
been present but for the detention of steamers and 
railroad trains. The streets along the line of march 
were thronged with spectators. The City Council 
unanimously tendered the hospitalities of the city to 
the various visiting delegations. 
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MASONIC ELECTIONS. 


At the great Masonic Conve:ition, at St. Louis, 
there was an immense nu.ober of Companions and 
Sir Knights, and much interest was manifested. At 
an election of the officers of the Grand Chapter of the 
Royal Arch Masons of the Unite! States, James M. 
Austin, of New York, was elected G:and High Priest; 
Robert S. Bruns, of South Carolina, Deputy Grand 
High Priest; Wm. Hacker, of Indiana, Grand King; 
Martin Connus, of Missouri, Grand Scribe; John 
McClellan, of Massachusetts, Grand Treasurer; John 
D. Cakiwell, of Ohio, Grand Secretary ; Isaac S. Titus, 
of Calitornia, Grand Captain of the Host; Arlin H. 
Minor, of Illinois, Grand Arch Chaplain. 

The following were elected officers of the Grand 
Encampment of the Knights Templars of the United 
States: W. S Gardner, of Massachusetts, Grand 
Master; Kent Jarvis, of Ohio, Grand Generalissimo; - 
George W. Bell, of Missouri, Grand Captain-General ; 
Jubn Trazzell, of Tennessee, Grand Senior Warden ; 
Wm. C. Munger, of Kentucky, Grand Junior War- 
den; Jobn W. Simmons, of New York, Grand Treas- 
urer; John D. Caldwell, of Ohio, Grand Recorder; 
Alfred Creigh, of Pennsylvania, Grand Standard 
Bearer; Ww. Barrett, of New Hampshire, Grand 
Sword Bearer; Thomas W. Chandler, of Georgia, 
Grand Warden. 
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SCHAMIR AND KING SOLOMON. 





Svlomon being about to build the temple without 
using any iron tool, was told that there was a worm 
named Schamir which could part the hardest sub- 
stance. Inquiring of bis spirits concerning the 
whereabouts of this worm, he was tuid that As- 


the naked rocks. If Solomon desired to possess the 
worm he must find the nest of the moor hen, aud 
e ver it with a plate of g)ass, so that the mother-bird 
could not get at her young without bresking it. She 
would seek Schamir for the purpose, and the worm 
must be obtained from her. 

“Accordingly Benaiah, son of Jehoiada, sought 
the nest of the bird, and laid over ita piece of glass, 
When the moor-hen came, and could not reach her 
young, she flew away, and fetched Schamir and 
placed it on the glass. Then Benaiah shouted, and 
so terrified the bird that she dropped the worm and 
flew away. Benaiah by this means obtained poases- 
sion of the much coveted Schamir, and bore it to 
Solomon. But the moor hen was so distressed at 
having broken her oath to the Piince of the Sea that 
she slew herself.”’ 
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ANCIENT CRAFT MASONRY. 

Ancient Craft Masonry rests upon the eternal 
foundations of truth it has been baptized by the 
blessings of Heaven—it has been, is now, and wil) 
continue to be, cherished by the best and most hon- 
or.d of men; and so long as its pure principles are 
lived upto and practised by its adherents, and eo 
long as we can succeed in keeping out narrow-mind- 
ed, heartless men, who revere neither God nor man, 
80 long can it bid a calm defiance to all the oftice- 
seekers, religious and political, that exist on the face 
of the earth. If it were wrong, God in his wisdom, 
who knows more than men, woukl have destroyed it 
long ago, and millions of men, the noblest and hum- 
blest who have passed ita portals, would have shun- 
ned and broken it up years before the present gen- 
eration was born. We have faith in God; let us live 
up to that faith and God will crush our enemies, 
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MASONIC STRENGTH. 


While the granite corner stones of the kingdoms of 
the world have been yielding to the raindrops of 
time—while monarcas, rubed in regal authority, have 
vainly grasped at the g »blet of happiness—while 
principalities and powers have rocked beneath the 
shock of more than volcanic erauptions--Masonry, 
pursuing the even and peacefal tenor of its way, has 
from a feeble and precarious existence attained a 
strength and influence commensurate with its mis- 
sion and second to nv human origin. 





A WRONG MOTIVE. 

Christian teachers commit a grievous error, when 
they urge men tu become disciples of Christ because 
of the superiur present enjoyment of religious life 
compared with a life of worldliness and sin. The 
result of such teaching is to raise expectations sure 
to be disappointed; and if, ander such teaching, one 
does choose Christ and attempt to follow him, he is 
started with a wrong motive mingled with whatever 
good ones he may have, and instead of living by the 
exalted motive ot turgetting himself in love and labor 
for Christ and fur svuls, be lives fur the low object of 
perzonal enjoyment. This is unchristian and all 
wrong-—neither like the Man of sorrows nor his great 
apostle, nor worthy of the least in the kingdom of 
heaven. The effurt to make our faith and connec- 
tion with Christ’s church attractive to men, by giving 
it inviting and costly and even luxurious surroand- 
ings, is the offspring of false conceptions of the na- 
ture of the church of Cirist and the Christian calling. 
The friends of Christ should know that when they 
have taught men that obedience to his comu.ands is 
easy, and his service is a service in which taste and 
paseion are gratitied, avd is withuvut suffering and 
self-denial as a prominent characteristic, they have 
shut thedoor to the kingdom of heaven, or have 
opened another than the true door. Tribulation is 
written over the “‘ straight gate”’ that opens to the 
** narrow way,” and “ great tribulation” is the con- 
dition out of which they will have come who shall 
have “ washed their robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.”’ 

WHAT YOU CAN AND CANNOT CALL A Mayn.— 
Though an animal, a man does not like to be called a 
beast; yet there are many known as “ bulls” and 
“bears”? that accept these appellations as rightly 
bestuwed and properly belonging to them, though 
individually, in another sense, they would object to 
being called bears. There are many who wouki like 





modeuns, king of devils, was the only one to give him ; to be known as “ lions,’’ and even tiger would be 


information. Finding that this evil spirit regularly 
resorted to a certain mountain to drink from a tank | 
there situated, the wise king sent his contidential 
agent Benaiah to secure thedemon. The commis- 
sion he thus adroitly executed. Having let off the 
water he substituted wine of superior quality in its 
place, but Asmodeus was not so easily deceived. 
Mure than once he quitted the tank without tasting 
the dangerous liquid, but mighty thirst at last pre- | 
vailed. He drank, was intoxicated, bound by Be- 
naiah, aud led away captive. 

** Benaiah had no willing prisoner to conduct. As- 
modeus plunged and kicked, upsetting trees and | 
houses. In this manner he came near a hut in which ! 
lived a poor widow, and when she besvught him not 
to injure her poor little cot, he turned aside, and in 
so doing broke his leg. ‘ Rightly,’ said the devil, ‘is 
it written, a soft tongue breaketh the bone (Prov. 25: 
15). When in presence of Sulomon, Asmodeus was , 
constrained to behave with greater decorum, Scha- 
mir, he told Solomon, was the property of the Prince 
of the Sea, and that prince intrusted none with the , 
mysterious worm except the moor-hen, which had 
tuken an oath of fidelity to him. The moor-hen 
takes the Schamir wi. h uer to tie tops of muuntaine, 
splits them, and injects seeds which grow and cover 





considered more complimentary than calf. Many a 
young fellow would like to be regarded as a ‘* buck,” 
and you may call a man “dear fellow,” but don’t 
think of calling him a moose. To be called a ** duck 
of a man” would please many an individual who 
would take it to heart if called a goose, independent 
of the misnomer. Calla man a * puppy,” and be’ll 
resent it; but call him a* sly dog,” and you’) rather 
please him. Don’t calla man a hog, even if he isa 
bore, nor an elephant, if he happ to be a “* heavy 
weight;” but you may call him a “tox ” ora “coon” 
with impunity. A man doesn’t Ike to be calleda 
shark, but you may call him a “‘ queer fish ” without 
offence. Call a man a jackass, and be’ll ** talk back ;” 
but you may call him an “old rat,” and it’s ten to 
one he’ll ask you to “take sathin.” A man who 
wouldn’t feel complimented at being called a cormo- 
rant, would smile at being called a “ night owl.” 
Don’t call a man a fool; call bim a clever fellow, 
which amounts to the same thing, but sounds pret- 
tier. A man would be well pleased to know that you 
suid he was keen as a razor, yet would object to yoar 
calling him a “sharper.” To call a man a stone 
would be considered refiecting upon his intellectual 
powers, but you may call him a “ brick ” tw his great 
satisfaction. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log, 


No. 17. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





KINGMILL’S GROUP.—SINGULAR WHALING 
INCIDENT.—HARD AND FAST.—A PERIL- 
OUS POSITION, 


WE now made our cruising-ground for a time 
among the islands of Kingmill’s group, setting the 
starboard and larboard watches again, as it was nec- 
essary to keep sail on the ship day and night, to 
avoid drifting off the ground altogether. This neces- 
sity is owing not only to the prevalence of the trade 
wind, which blows in the same general direction at 
all times, pt when replaced for very short peri- 
ods by the ‘* westerly monsoons,” 80 called; but also 
to a current, varying more or less in force, which sets 
to the westward all through this chain of islands. 
These circumstances, in connection with the low 
and dangerous character of some of the islets, as 
well as their uncertain position on the charts, de- 
manded great vigilance in the night watches, and the 
strictest orders were given to the officers in this par- 
ticular. 

The scenes at Byron’s Island were repeated at 
others with little variation in general outline; for, 
almost as soon as land was seen, the triangular sails 
would also make their appearance; and but few days 
passed without communication and traftic with some 
of them. I soon learned to judge of the age of a 
cocoanut before buying it, for, as there is but one 
step from the sublime to the ridiculous, so it requires 
but a short stage in the growth of the nut to change 
the milk from Olympian nectar into the most insipid 
slops; while I was care ul not to rush blindly into 
tikee-moee-moee speculations, without investigating 
the matter to the very bottom. My little stock of 
rarities in conchology was much augmented by smal) 
additions made at various times; and I had rather 
more hats, as well as bigger ones, hung up in my 
bunk, than the Arethusa had in her slopchest; for 
some of my first purchases in this line would have 
set loosely on Daniel Lambert. 

These little episodes, interspersed with the excite- 
ment of whaling adventures, served effectually to 
break the monotony of a long cruise at sea, and to 
make the time pass quickly and pleasantly. Sperm 
whales are frequently seen, and we were successful, 
as a general thing, in taking them. The whales here 
ran small in size; the cows seldom yielding above 
twenty barrels, oftener fifteen or sixteen. Now and 
then a school would be met with, accompanied by 
one old eighty-barrel patriarch, or school master, as 
he might be not inaptly termed. Of course, our 
principal efforts were directed to capturing this fel- 
low, if possible. In one instance, we succeeded quite 
unexpectedly, and in a very singular manner. 

We lowered in pursuit of a school of small whales, 
no large one having been seen among them before 
we left the ship. The whales in some way took the 
alarm before we got up to them, and when the mate 
called me up, they had all gone down but one cow 
with a small calf. I drew back my iron for a dart, 
but the cow had already pitched, and was too far 
from me to make a safe thing of it. ‘ Strike the 
calf!” said Mr. Grafton; and, with a twinge of con- 
science at the cruelty of the deed, I threw an iron at 
the infant whale, who seemed hardly able to carry it 
off in his back. However, down he went, and we 
gave him line freely, as we were fearful of drawing 
the iron. We felt pretty sure that when he rose 
again, we should have a chance at the mother; and 
the chance was good of the rest of the school “ bring- 
ing to.” In such a case, we might get a good “cut” 
of oil, by striking a whale which, alone, was of little 
orno value. He had “ sounded out” forty or fifty 
fathoms of line, when the strain suddenly relaxed, 
and the line hung slack. ‘ We are loose!” cried the 
mate, “ Haul in line!”” then shouted to the other two 
boats, who were hovering near us, to ‘‘ Pull ahead!” 
They sprang to their oars to take the next chance at 
the school when they should rise, while we gathered 
in our stray line quite leisurely. Presently our line 
seemed to be foul of something, which offered a 
strange kind of resistance to our etforts; it did not 
‘bring up firmly,” but seemed to be grating or chaf- 
ing against something, so that we still gained on it, 
though making slow progress. 

** What can be the matter?’’ I asked. 

**T don’t know,” said Father Grafton. I can’t ac- 
count for the line acting this way.” Just then there 
was another heavy surge upon it, then that peculiar 
grating and slipping, and we got in two or three 
more fathoms of it. ‘‘ Something is under us,” said 
he. “Slack line and stand by your oars!” 

We slacked away and sterned off a little. Pres- 
ently there was a commotion and litting of the sea 
as it were,close ahead of us, and with a roar as he 
broke water, the ponderous “junk” of a “ ninety- 
barreller ’? was forced up into view; he straightened, 
showing us his vast breadth of beam, and then with 
a thundering flap of his immense flues upon the wa- 
ter, which half-drowned us all in the spray, he start- 
ed to windward, towing us after him! Astonishment 
held us all mute for a moment, but the mate, seeing 
that he was fairly ‘‘ harnessed,’ soon recovered his 
usual coolness. 

‘Clear away my lance!’ said he to the bowman, 
as he placed the second iron in the crotch ready for 
darting. ‘‘ We’re fast to him, Blacksmith, but how, 
the Lord knows, J don’t. If that’s the whale that 





@ quarter of an hour!"’ 

The old man and second mate were coming to the 
rescue, having soon perceived the state of affairs. 
They were as much puzzled, of course, as we were; 
but, if we had hooked to the school-master, that was 
enough for the present. The second boat was soon 
fast, and when we hauled up to lance, the mystery 
was explained. The large whale had fouled the line 
with his lower jaw, and the strain had drawn the 
iron from the little one. The monster in his strug- 
gles had rolled over, and we had been hanling the 
line across his jaw, till we had got the slack all in, 
and the harpoon and pole had formed a toggil across 
his “ jole” at the corner of the mouth. In an hour’s 
time we hauled him alongside the ship, well pleased 
with the exchange we had involuntarily made of a 
calf for a fullgrown bull. 

We had cruised this ground over, working down 
to leeward of Ocean and Pleasant Islands, which lie 
somewhat detached from the main cluster of the 


monsoon, which brought us back to Byron’s Island, 
we cruised it all over again. We had taken about 
six hundred barrels of sperm oil, and it was nearly 
time for us to be making a port, as we intended to 
take the next season ‘on Japan.” 

We had been in sight of one of the islands one 
afternoon, and several canoes came off for a short 
time, but the weather had been overcast and rainy, 
and we had no observations of the sun; and as we 
had but an indifferent one the day before, we were 
in doubt from what islands the canoes came. We 
knew we must be somewhere in the vicinity of Simp- 
son’s and Henderville’s Islands. The wind was 
light the first part of the night, and we stood on the 
southern tack till midnight, when we wore ship, and 
headed back to the northward. This was done in 
our watcl and when we went below at three in the 
morning, it was cloudy weather with light rain 
squalls. Nothing had been seen; the wind was light, 
and the sea unusvally smooth, as it seemed to us, in- 
dicating that we were under the lee of one of the 
islands. The second mate was cautioned to keep a 
good lookout ahead and off the lee bow, and we went 
below, feeling no uneasiness aa it would be daylight 
in an hour. The captain had been on deck at about 
two, and he thought from appearances and from the 
strength of the current, that we must be to the west- 
ward of our reckoning, and now under the lee of 
Woodle’s Island, and, if so, we had sea-room enough 
for the present. 

The heat kept me awake for some time after I 
turned in, or rather laid down on my chest-lid, tor I 
could not endure the temperature in the bunk, and 
the weather was too damp to take my jacket and 
pillow on deck, or into one of the quarter-boats, as I 
was in the habit of doing when it was fine and dry. 
I could hear Mr. Dunham and Fisher moving about 
and talking over me, for a short time; then al! was 
still, and overcome by drowsiness I fell asleep. 

A trembling movement of the ship with a grinding 
sound beneath me brought my feet to the floor with 
a bound; my trousers and hat were seized at the same 
instant, and the mate, Mr. Bunker, and myself 
reached the deck all at once, crowding each other on 
the stairs. The captain was already there. None of 
us asked another what was the matter; we seemed 
to wake with an instinctive understanding of the 
whole truth in its painful aggregate; and our first 
glances around were merely to take in the details 
of the situation. 

Cocoanut trees were looming on the starboard bow, 
seeming in the gray light to overhang the ship, and 
gradually receding along the beam and quarter, as 
the land tended to the southeast. All was clear 
blue water off the lee bow, but day had broken, and 
@ line of cocoanut trees against the western sky in- 
dicated another island within a few miles off the lee 
beam. We had run on the lee end of one of the 
islands, for the line of the reef,as marked by the 
color of the water, was only one point off the port 
bow. A quarter of amile more off would have car- 
ried us all clear, and into the channel between the 
two. The wind was very light, and partially un- 
baved as we were, it wasso smooth that there was 
little or no breaker near the ship, and she scarcely 
moved after the first shock of running on the reef. 

Ihad taken these few basty notes while we were 
hauling everything in aback, with the hope of forc- 
ing her astern, but the power of her sails was not 
sufficient with so light a breeze. The pumps were 
tried, but showed no leak, and the hand lead was 
passed along for sounding. No questions were asked, 
no fault found. though we all understood well enough 
how it happened. As I have before intimated, the 
second mate, though so good an officer in all other 
respects, had the fatal weakness of sleeping on his 
post. I knew as well as if I bad seen it myself, that 
after stirring about a short time and setting a look- 
out, he had sat down and dropped off into the land 
of Nod. Of course, if the efficer of the deck sleeps, 
all the rest will be likely to follow his example; Jack 
not being disposed to take upon himself any cares for 
which another is better paid. I have no doubt to 
this day, that, at the moment the ship struck, every 
man was asleep, both above and below deck, but the 
captain, who was just coming up the stairs. 

The hand lead gave eight feet of water under the 
bow on the starboard side. From this depth it was 
evident the reef rose abruptly; as, ten feet ahead of 
us the rock was dry, and our martingale was almost 
touching it. Under the larboard bow we got ten feet, 
and a boat’s length from the ship the lead indicated 
five fathoms. The kedge anchor was being prepared 





for service, for we could hear the voices of natives on 
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group, and, then taking the advantage of a westerly 








us as soon as daylight should arrive, and the alarm 
| be spread; so that whatever was to be done must be 
| done soon, or we should have to fight an army of 
hostile savayes. But soundings taken thirty yards 
from the ship gave sixty fathoms off the port bow, 
| and at fifty yards distance no bottom was reached 
| with a hundred and fifiy fathoms. No kedging 
‘ could be done in that direction to swing her bow off. 
' We sent the boat astern with no better success. The 
deep sea line failed to find any bottom, and it was 
_ evident the ship bung by her bow only, on the very 
| angle of a reef which rose boldly from the depths of 
| the ocean. Under the forechains we had fuurteen feet 
which was enough to have floated the ship. We had 
the satis‘action of knowing that a pull of a couple of 
| fathoms in either of two directions would place her 
in her native element, but how were we to get it? 
, Our kedge hor was less, owing to the great 
depth of water on the off side and astern of us. A 
strong breeze acting upon the head sails thrown 
aback would probably have done the work for us. 
Daylight, while it gave us a clear view of our posi- 
tion, also brought new dangers, for several canoes 
were already hovering near, and others could be seen 
shoving out all along the beach. We could see that 
the men were all armed, and that no women were in 
any of the canoes. This was sufficient evidence that 
they meant mischief, and would venture an attack 
upon usin our crippled position, which they would 





: not dare make if we were under way. However, we 
' knew their wholesome dread of fire-arms, and trusted 


to be able to keep them at bay, if we could contrive 
any purchase to haul the ship «ff the ledge. But one 
way of doing this presented itself; and we at once 
set about the necessary preparations for availing our- 
selves of it. 

About two hundred yards from us, in a line nearly 
astern, a point or projection of the coral reef made 
out in a southwest direction, the rock being but little 
more than dry at high water; and in the scanty soil 
on this point, three cocoanut trees had firmly rooted 
themselves, one of them inclining so much seaward, 
that its lofty tuft of branches must have almost 
brushed the sails of the ship as she passed in by it. 
If a line could be carried to these trees, and brought 
in at the taffrail to the capstan or windlass, we could 
heave the ship off, without doubt; but the undertak- 
ing involved considerable risk. The two cutting falls 
were unrove from the blocks and connected by a 
bend, which formed a rope long enough for our pur- 
pose, and of sufficient strength to bear all the strain 
that we should want to heave. This was all placed 
in one boat, in two large coils well spread out on top 
of the thwarts. Only one man was to go in this boat, 
at the steering oar, and the position was assigned to 
me. The other two boats were lowered, and manned 
with full crews, the second and third mates being 
placed in command. All the fire-arms had in the 
mean time been loaded, six-pounder and all; and 
most of the muskets were distributed in the boats, 
as there was no fear of the savages making an attack 
on the ship at present. They would wait to concen- 
trate all their fighting force before doing so. 

When we had completed our preparations there 
were not more than twenty canoes assembled, aver- 
aging about five men to each; and these were, thus 
far, acting only as a squadron of observation; but 
two had made their appearance ahead of the ship 
coming round the end of the reef, being the advance 
guard of another fleet from the north side of the 
island, while the number of triangular sails momen- 
tarily increasing off the lee beam and quarter prom- 
ised large reinforcements from the other island. It 
was low tide when the ship ran ashore, and the flood 
was now beginning to make; acouple of hours would, 
doubtless, give us water enough to haul her off. 

The second mate’s boat, pulled in advance, towing 
the boat in which I was steering, loaded with the 
hawser. Mr. Bunker, with the third boat, followed 
close in my wake, as rear guard, carrying the end of 
a light whale line which was paid out from the ship. 
The six-pounder was trained for a covering fire, but 
no fire-arms were to be used, nor any violence of- 
fered, except in case of the last necessity. The na- 
tives in the canoes intently watched our movements, 
paddling a little towards us, but resting again, as 
they saw the number of muskets in the two boats. 
They, of course, understood our mancuvre, but to 
oppose our landing would involve more risk from the 
guns than they cared torun. Thus holding them in 
awe, the operation was performed without a shot, the 
first boat only being beached. The crew jumped out, 
pulled the end of the hawser ashore by a piece of 
small line, hitched it securely round two trees which 
grew close together, while the end of the whale line 
was being bent to the other end of the coil; a wave 
of my hat gave the signal to ‘‘ haul away!” I laid 
the boat round, was taken in tow by the third mate, 
and we returned to the ship paying out the hawser 
from both coils at once. 

When about midway between the shore and the 
ship, having paid all out and thrown the bight clear 
of the boat, I was startled by a man under water 
swimming towards the hawser. I called to Mr. 
Bunker to ‘heave up,” for it instantly occurred to 
me what his purpose was. He was nearly under the 
head of my boat, and gradually rising towards the 
surface as he approached hisotject. My boat-spade, 
keen as a razor, with a light warp attached to it, lay 
convenient to my hand. I seized it with a nervous 
grasp, feeling that it had fallen to my duty to shed 
the first blood in this affair. The savage was com- 
ing up; already his arm was outstretched to grasp 
the hawser. I could see a knife gleaming in his 





upon his right arm, his ugly head rose to the surface 
in a pool of blood, and with an unearthly yell he 
struck out with one arm towards the canoes, holding 
aloft the stump of the other, cut clear off between 
the shoulder and the elbow! 
The hawser was safe tor the present; another min- 

ute and it was hauled taut and taken to the wind- 
lass, the tension bringing it above the surface. A 
boat’s crew, well armed, remained on the point to 
protect that end; and in order to divide it at any 
point, the person attempting it must raise bis head 
out of water, and expose himself to almost certain 
death; for keen eyes were sighting loaded muskets 
both from the taffrailand the beach. We hove a se- 
vere strain at the windlass, but it was evident we 
could not start her yet; we must wait the rise of the 
tide, and, in the mean time, our chief attention must 
be devoted to the protection of our hawser. If our 
enemies could divide this, they would gain time and 
assembie a large force so as to overpower and massa- 
cre the whole of us. The division trom the north 
side of the island were apparently all in sight, now, 
and were forming a junction with their comrades, 
the whole force amounting to about forty canoes with 
two hundred fighting men, their arms being clubs 
ani spears of wood, set thickly with rows of shark’s 
teeth. We made no attempt to prevent the junction 
of the two fleets, for we did not mean to wastea 
charge of powder, but reserve it fur an emergency. 
If we could protect our ha *ser, and get another hour 
or two of flood tide, we did not fear a legion of them 
when under way; and this we hoped to effect before 
the arrival of the fleet from Woodle’s island, which 
numbered some thirty canoes more. 
The women and children of the island, with a few 
old men whose fighting days were gone by, had all 
assembled on the beach at a short distance from the 
ship, anxiously waiting the progress of events. They 
kept up a terrible yelling and shoutirg to the warri- 
ors in the canoes, apparently urging them on to at- 
tack us. Afvter a time, becoming emboldened by im- 
punity, a party of them ran down on the rocks ahead 
of the ship, and saluted us with a volley of stones, 
some of which came in over the bows, falling among 
us. To get rid of this annoyance, the six-pounder, 
with only a charge of powder and wad, was now 
trained in that direction and fired over their heads. 
The effect was all we could have desired; the rabble 
retreated to what they considered a safe distance, 
and ventured no more within range. 

From time to time we tried a little additional strain 
on the hawser, and at length had the satisfaction of 
feeling the ship tremble and waver a little under our 
efforts. On sounding now we found thirteen feet as 
far forward as the fore-swifter, and it was evident we 
hung by only a few feet of the keel from the cutwa- 
ter aft. 
‘*The hawser does not pull in the direction that 
we could wish it did,” said the old man, now in con- 
sultation with the mate at the taffrail. “ It’ pull 
her off without doubt if we can wait half an hour or 
more. Butin that time, those devils will get here 
from Woodle’s, and we shall be surrounded with en- 
emies. Besides, lam getting anxious about Mr. Dun- 
ham and his crew, who are held at bay there on the 
point. You see, the hawser pulls rather too much to 
seaward and grinds her starboard bow hard against 
the ledge. I think by the feeling of her, that if that 
could be slacked up suddenly, her stern would swing 
in, and perhaps she might slide off sideways.” 
‘*T think so too,” said Mr. Grafton. “ But it’sa 
ticklish thing, because, as soon as that hawser is 
slacked into the water, they’!] make an attempt to cut 
it, if they’ve got another knife among them, which is 
doubtful. It would be bungling work cutting it 
with any of their own instruments.” 
“ We must risk it, at any rate,” said the old man, 
after considering a moment. ‘“ Those canoes will be 
here in a few minutes, and then we shall have a gen- 
eral attack. We'll try it, and if she does not swing 
as we expect, we’ll heave right in again, and wait 
the tide, as we have been doing. Stand by to come 
up that hawser atthe windlass! Sharp eyes out now 
at the taffraili Keep your guns ready, and if you see 
a@ head come up near that hawser, don't miss him!” 
He waved his hand to the windlass bits; the fall 
‘rendered ” round the barrel with a heavy surge, 
and the ship swung, as he had expected. Her stern 
trended in shore till she was about half broadside on; 
and her bow, sliding and grinding on the rocks, forced 
itself partly off, but hung again, now without motion. 


> 





FARADAY. 
Faraday once confided to Dr. Tindall that at a cer- 
tain period of his career he was forced definitely to 
ask bimself, and finally to decide, whether he should 
make wealth or science the pursuit of his life. It 
was a second choiceof Hercules. He could not serve 
both masters; he was therefore compelled to choose 
between them. After the discovery of magno-elec- 
tricity his fame was so noised abroad that the com- 
mercial world would hardly have considered any re- 
muneration too high for the aid of abilities like his. 
Even before he became so famous he bad done a little 
** professional business ” This was the phrase be ap- 
plied to his purely commercial work. His friend, 
Richard Phillips, for example, had induced bim to 
undertake a number of analyses, which produced in 
the year 1830 an addition to his income of more than 
a thousand pounds; and in 1831 a still larger sum. 
He had only to will it. in 1832 to raise his protes- 
sional business inc: ‘me to five thousand pount!s a year. 
This indeed, is a wholly insufficient estimate of what 
he might, with ease, have realized annually during 





other hand. My spade descended with careful aim 


the last thirty years of his life. 
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THE CHILD-ANGEL 


Little tongues that clatter, clatter— 
Li'tle feet that patter, patter 
With a ceaseless motion all the day— 
Little eyes that softly lighten 
Little cheeks that flush and brighten — 
Little voices singing at their pla, — 


In my memory awaken 
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Of a little heart that beats no more 
Of a little voice that's ringing, 
‘Mid the angels sweetly singing 

Songs of gladness on a distant shore ! 
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Che World in Miniature. 


THE CHILD-ANGEL. 
Little tongues that clatter, clatter— 
Little feet that patter, patter 
With a ceaseless motion all the day— 
Little eyes that softly lighten— 
Little cheeks that flush and brighten— 
Little voices singing at their play — 


In my memory awaken 

Thoughts of one who has been taken— 
Of a little heart that beats no more— 

Of a little voice that's ringing, 

*Mid the angels sweetly singing 
Songs of gladness on a distant shore! 


A case of assault and battery was stated and plead- 
ed in a New York police court, in this wise:—Mrs. 
Kinney—Yer honor, this is jist how it was: I was 
goin down the street, and meeting Mrs. Malloy; 
“Good mornin,” says I, “Good mornin,” says she. 
‘“* How is the children?” says I. ‘ Well,” says she. 
‘“* And how is it wid yerself?” ‘* Purty fair,” says I. 
“Pray, Mrs. Malloy,” says I, ‘an vot is it yer have 
in the basket?” ‘“Shmelt,” says she. ‘ Shmelt,” 
says I; ‘‘ they sthink,” says I. ‘‘ You lie,” says she. 
“Whoop,” says I. ‘ Vat,” says she. And wid dat 
she gave me a blatter over the head, and I dropped 
all me fish. 


The street robbers, with which London is infested 
just now, have hit upon a new dodge. A ruflian 
stoops down, asif in the act of tying his bootlace, 
and then suddenly bouncing up, butts his head vio- 
lently into the stomach of a pedestrian who is pass- 
ing by, and sends him head over heels. Confederates 
then pounce upon their victim, fleece him of his 
money, and “ bolt.” 


A gentleman in Cincinnati, before going on his 
summer vacation, gave directions that the flowers in 
his greenhouse and garden, which are among the 
most extensive in the city, should be regularly cut 
and sent to a hospital. This very excellent plan was 
followed, and the inmates of the hospital were cheer- 
ed by an abundant supply of flowers for several 
weeks. 


In a recent case in England a man was under trial 
for selling rotten fruit and maggoty melons. He de- 
fended himself by saying that the practice was uni- 
versal, that bad fruit was selected by confectioners 
to extract the flavoring. He said that all the fruit 
used by them was more or less maggoty, and that 
this did not at all detract from its value for manufac- 
turing purposes. 

Lima was experiencing quite a sensation at the 
time when the earthquake came and substituted a 
stronger one. One of the belles of that city, Miss 
Carmen Vidaurri, only daughter of a Chief Justice, 
was assaulted and stabbed in the open street by one 
of her servants. The steel of her corsets alone saved 
her life, like concealed armor. The servant had made 
insulting proposals to the lady, and had been whipped 
therefor by her father; whereupon he took this 
revenge. 


An account of imprisonment in Siberia recently 
published in a Paris paper says the most exquisite 
torture inflicted upon prisoners is that of the herring. 
The unhappy man from whom a confession is to be 
extorted is confined in a well-warmed room, with 
bread and water, and salted herrings for his 
only food. After several days the bread is with- 
drawn, and then the water; and the intense thirst 
which ensues breaks down the prisoner’s resolution 
very speedily, if it does not destroy his reason. 


A veteran of the Paris stage says that Mlle. Tagli- 
oni never appeared before the footlights without toss- 
ing off cold beef soup. Mme. Sontag drank the 
gravy of a very rare mutton chop before she went on. 
Mme. Alboni always took aglassof Bordeaux. Fan- 
ny E\ssler drank a little sherry. Mme. Bosio invari- 
ably took a glass of orgeat. Malibran took good 
draughts of champagne. 


By statistics of the London hospitals it is proved 
that man stands next below the dog as a biting do- 
mestic animal. Out of 124 cases of admission to hos- 
pitals on account of injury by bites, eighty-five were 
caused by dogs, and eighteen by men and women. 
Horses and cats stood next. 

A mysterious old Persian, named Ismail-Khan- 
Aga-Mohammed, has died in Paris. He has resided 
there forty years, dressing in Oriental costume, and 
going to the opera every night. His only friend was 
his servant, who had orders to burn all letters that 
came for his master. 

Savannah has enjoyed a haunted house, in one 
chamber of which three raps resounded every mid- 
night. Nobody dared to inhabit it until the myste- 
rious sounds were traced toa next door neighbor who 
always smoked a late pipe and knocked the ashes out 
against the chimney. 

The company in Cincinnati which ran with the 
first steam fire engine ever used in the world, is 
continually adding ornaments to its machine, which 
is now glittering with gold and silver. The smoke- 
stack alone is worth $300 as old metal. 

Twenty-one exhausted chalk-pits in the neighbor- 
hood of Rheims have been purchased by a company 
of wine dealers in that city, to be used as a wine 
cellar. It will have the very important advantages 
of size and a perfectly even temperature. 

Curried monkey and ragouts of inagua are favorite 
dishes in the Phillipine Islands. The inagua is a 
species of monkey as large as @ muskrat, and smell- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





Much im Vittle. 

The Chinese have gone, but the Boston committee 
will long remember them on account of indigestion. 

Paris farms out 20,000°babies a year, and only 5000 
cotoe back, 

The Prince de Joinville was robbed of all his spare 
cash at Wiesbaden recently. 

Butter is seventy cents a pound in Priladelphia. 

The average Parisian drinks five times as much 
brandy as in 1840. 

Cuba will have a balance of 104,788,900 reals in the 
treasury at the close of tnis year. 

A Wisconsin editor has invented a sheep-shearing 
machine. 

Coal is going up, yet large quantities are arriving. 
It isa law of the trade, more coal, the higher the 
price. 

New York mosquitoes are migrating in the mistak- 
en idea that the hot season is over. 

Minnesota cornfields are yielding one hundred 
bushels to the acre. 

Jay Cooke boards twenty clergymen at his place on 
Luke Erie. 

Figaro counts 12,543 cafes in Paris and 30,000 bil- 
liard tables. 

The Pope bas taken to writing for the newspapers, 
in emulation of the French Emperor. 

The radicals in England are trying to assume the 
title of the national party. 

It is now quite fashionable to attempt suicide at 
the Boston Tombs. 

Farmers are like fowls; neither will get full crops 
without industry. 

The erection of a new hotel in St. John, N. B., to 
cost about $100,000, is prop osed. 

New York uses about 5000 tons of tobacco a year. 

The Illinois hermit has died. His daughter has 
been scoured clean and will recover. 

A Montana hunter has caught a monster grizzly 
and Helena anticipates a bear and bull fight. 

It is whispered that the financial officers of Louisi- 
ana are in league with the brokers. 

England now talks of settling the Alabama claim. 
She had better. 

Walter Brown’s friends want to send him to Eng- 
land to row Kelley. 

Count de Cambaceres was killed by a fall of 300 
feet on the Glacier de Trient. 

Forty thousand New Yorkers live by borrowing 
money. 

Paper boats have won eleven out of fourteen races 
this season. 

A large, fat sow suckling an ewe lamb, in Ken- 
tucky, is the very latest. 

The Day estate in Stonington has been sold for 
$45,000 to a Philadelphian. 

An eating house gives second hand napkins with 
fish-balls. 

A spirited contest—a fight with the whiskey ring. 

The peace of Europe does not look very stable. 

We shall be glad when the election is over and ly- 
ing ceases. 

Rochester is excited over two swindlers,—a bogus 
priest and a confidence man. 

Pittsburg will not sprinkle its wooden pavement 
for fear.of rotting it. 

Wild honey is being gathered in large quantities in 
Arkansas. 

A postal service for the Isthmus of Suez is or- 
ganizing. 

New Orleans has a political organization known as 
the Swamp Fox Rangers. 

Buckwheat is an excellent crop in Central New 
York. 

Mississippi rats have developed a destructive appe- 
tite for sweet potatoes. 

An Indian princess promenades New York in 
costume. 

Mrs. Commodore Vanderbilt’s death was caused by 
a too hearty supper. 

The Prince Imperial of France disgusts his papa 
by an over fondness of music. 

A Cincinnati negro is 105 years old, and does not 
claim to have been Washington’s body servant. 

A cucumber five feet ten inches long is curling about 
New Hampshire. 

The Metropolitan Company has put on some St. 
James Hotel cars. 

On account of cattle disease, England has prohib- 
ited the importation of American hay. 

In Hardwick, Me., a widower of 45 has married a 
girl of 12. 

A pleasant family in New Hampsbire contains six- 
teen cases of whooping cough just now. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charles H. Lincoln 
and Miss Helen *. Swett. \ : 
By Rev. Dr. Stow, Dr. Henry Leavitt and Miss Susan 





C. Beck. 

By Rev. Mr. Tucke, Mr. Maurice Conneil and Miss 
Eliza Ellard. 

At Ipswich, by Rev. Mr. Wagner, Rev. Henry Page and 
Miss ilery A. Hodgkins. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Winslow Sar- 
gent and Miss Julia Dean. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. John Blackler, 96; Miss Rachel Black- 
ler, daughter, 36; at East Boston. Mrs. Susan Brown, 85; 
Mr. John N. Peaslee, 56; at South Boston, Mr. George 

yne, 55. 

At Cambridgeport, Dr. George P. Backus, 64. 

At Waltham, Mrs. Cynthia B. Holden, 40. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sabrina Johnson, 74. 














At Newburyport, Mr. John Evans, 79. 





Che Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

St. JAMES 's CAKE.— Put one pound of very fresh 
butter in a good-sized kitchen basin, and with the 
right hand work it up well till it forme q site a cream ; 
then add one pound of powdered sugar, mix well, 
add ten egys by degrees; put todry a pound and a 
quarter of flour, which mix as lightly as possible 
with it; blanch and cut in slices two ounces of pis- 
tachios, two ditto of green preserved angelica, add 
two liquor glasses of noyeau, twodrops of essence of 
vanilla; whip a gill and a half of cream till very 
thick, mix lightly with a wooden spoon, have a 
mould, put it in, and send to the baker. 





NeEw-YEAR’S COOKIES.—Weigh out a pound of 
sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter—stir 
them to a cream, then add three beaten eggs, & gra- 
ted nutmeg, two tablespuonfuls of caraway seed, and 
a pint of flour. Dissolve a teaspoonful of saleratus 
in a teacup of milk, strain aud mix it with half a 
teacup of cider, and stir it into the cookies —then 
add flour to make it sufliciently stiff to roll out. 
Bake them as soon as cut into cakes, in a quick oven, 
till a light brown. 





New York Cup CAKE.— One cup of butter, two of 
sugar, three of flour, one of milk or cream; four 
eggs, a wine-glass of brandy—a nutmeg grated,a 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. Dis- 
solve the soda in the milk, rub the cream of tartar 
dry in the flour. 





QUEEN CAKE.—Mix a pound each of dried flour, 
sifted sugar and washed currants. Wash a pound of 
butter in rose-water, beat it well, mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in 
the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling 
them only half full. Sift a little tiue sugar over as 
you put them into the oven. 














Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whcese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable: If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Docs your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
orisit ropy on settling? Or doesathick scum rise to 
the top? Or is therea sediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head ? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do yu feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Ido you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody ? Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have buat little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. ‘The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those boli, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed; in business; they don't become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. These will not only 
rnin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases—idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every other fourm of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
sca'cely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’'S FLUID EXTRaCf BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no matter of how 
long standing. 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our fiesh and blood are supported from 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
every where. 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 
house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril 
Hant stories in bound form, richly tllustrated with barge 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or fee copies, post-patd, for one dollar. 


THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisneR GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Loneo Sim, 
THE Ip1oT Paurer, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.8 Raymond.—THeE OCRAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TnHe Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
Witp WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SkA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovUcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tnkr Po.ice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THrk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Snip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosattne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THk LEAGUR 
or Death, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orrna 8 Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONkE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.— Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sik RAsHLeEiGnu's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tuer Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—"IHE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GoLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage. —Wuite HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C, Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THk HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DesMonND, by Darius Cobb.—Tue REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
HL. Robinson.—THE UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THe SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tnk Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PAavuL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TneE Lost HER, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLackiock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
OLYMPIA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THEeE LIGHT-KEErPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—TnHE PiraTE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Buy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor —THE GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Coga DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is ssued cach month, uniform 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THe GoLvEN EaG ie, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—THE DUKE's PRIZE. by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THe Woop Witcn., by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HaAmMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11L.—THE YounNG Pionken, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE Di cat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEsT Point Cavet, by Ben: lerley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTEKIVLS MINEK, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 

No. 15.—Fi1tz-Herrn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING. by Mrs. Caroline Orne, 

No. 19.—1 HE GOLD RoBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE. bs Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE Novick, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YouNG Cong Ekon, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBtU TION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tiv, by Charles C utte, field. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SreEcTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—ScCYk08 THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BkRIGHT CLoUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL. by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
37.—ViIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 

THE HEIKESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

- 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MurpeR, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walpr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. —1 HE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 47.—Rep RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A Dark Secnet, by Miss A. M. Hale, 

No. 49.—THE Fot NDLING, by Perley Varker. 

No. 50 —THE MysTeRiots Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Corninne, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 53.~MaBeL WARD, bv Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

N 5.—-THE BEAUTIFUL SCOUT, by Wim. H. Bushnell. 

THE CRYSTAL DiGcer, by Francis A. Durivage. 

THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 

ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 












. 53. 
59.—1HE WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pt BLisnERs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Vane. a 
SUNDAYS. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


Sundays are spaces in the times, 
When the world kneels and learns to pray, 
And morn and eve, with bars of chimes, 
Shut busy weeks away. 


When over nature's still repose 
There falls a glory out of heaven, 
Marking the day the Lord bestows— 

The holiest of seven. 


Grandest of all good charities 

Are they; they show men's selves to men. 
They are magicians, making sighs 

Grow into smiles again. 


God's priests in surpliced white, from far 
They come; another world they make. 
‘Lhey leave the gates of heaven ajar 
For the disciples sake. 


They are the years’ high holidays, 
Continual argosies from heaven; 

They are dumb prayers creation prays, 
Christ's alms, life's constant leaven; 


The separate letters of a word 

That Time spells not and Death translates; 
Heralds, by whom the world has heard 

That men are angeis’ mates. 


Sundays are hallowed in the heart,— 
Like oid saints’ pictures, reverently 

They ‘re set in curtainc d nooks apart, 
In life's long gallery. 


They are the whispers of the songs 
The world shall learn when sin is dead; 
And it shall find, where death belongs, 
ransfigured life instead. 


Our Young Folks’ Department, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





NCE upona time there 
lived, away off in a lit- 
tle village in Germany, 
a brother and sister 
named Hans and Marie. 
Their father and moth- 
er were dead, and they 
lived all alone in a little 
cottage at the foot of a 
steep mveuntaiv. There 
was quite a little farm 
arvund the cottage, and 
the land was so fertile 
that when the father 
was alive he had always 
raised enough from it 
to support his family, 
and when he was dying 
he had said to Hans: 

“My son, 1 bave only 
this little farm to leave you, but if you are industri- 
ous it will yield you an honest living, and with what 
Marie can earn with her knitting you need not want 
tor anything.”’ 

But alas! in less than two years from the time of 
his death, the ground was so overrun with weeds that 
nuthing else would grow there, the fences broken 
down, the barns empty! Wuat was the reason? 
Hans liked better to sit in the ale-bouse, drinking 
and telling stories, than to work on the farm, aud 
Marie liked better to sit at the window and watch 
the fine ladies trom the castle riding by in their ele- 
gant coaches, and lament that she had not as flue 
cluthes and as bright jewels as they, than to kuit 
socks. They sat together by the tire one night, when 
spring was coming on and all the farmers but Hans 
had been busy for days ploughing their fields, and 
bewailed their hard lot. 

**Soweway everything goes wrong with us!” said 
Marie. ‘ There is nuthiug to eat in the house, and I 
am so ragged that | cannot go to Mass, to say nothing 
of the Fair. It is of no use to be forever knitting 
socks and get only sixpence a pair. O, I wish we 
were rich.” 

*So do1,’? answered Hans, gloomily. ‘I am not 
going to spend my life in digging the ground, likea 
slave. 1 wish I might find a treasure in the forest, 
like Johann Schmids! Then I could lie all day on 
the ale-house bench, in the sun, and have enough to 
eat and to wear, tov.” 

“And I could have a silk dress, and a gold comb fur 
my hair,” said Marie. “But alas! I am afraid you 
will never fiud it. I think sume bad fairy has laid a 
curse on us, 80 that we cannot thrive. There is Irma, 
with only her one pair of hands, and her old grand- 
mother to support, and they have plenty to eat, and 
Irma has on a new dress and ribbuns every Fair day!” 


than the one in which she lived, but everything 
about it was neat and tidy; the little yard in tront was 


filled with bright flowers, and Irma herself, as bright 


and fresh as a rose, sat always on the doorstep, knit- 


She was Hans’s sweatheart—or rather he wisbed 


her to be, and she liked him very much, for, except | 
his idle ways, Hans was as nice a young man as there © 


was in the village—honest and kind-hearted. But 





whenever he asked Irma to marry him, she louked | 
ap at his fields all covered with weeds, his broken- 
down fences, and his empty baris, and then down at 
the ale-house bench, and shook her head firmly. 

“All the fine ladies from the castle look at Irma, 
and say, ‘ How pretty she is in her nice, clean dress- 
es,’ too, but they never look at me!” continued Marie, 
bitterly. ‘* But Frau Ritter says the fairy Wohlwol- 
len was at Irma’s christening ; sbe saw her with her 
own eyes come into the church leaning on a staff, 
and that is what makes Irmaso lucky. O, I wish the 
fairy Woblwollen had been at my christening!” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” growled Hans. ‘“ That is just like 
Frau Ritter’s nonsense. She never sawa fairy in 
her life. There aren’t any fairies in the world.” 

Rat-a-tat, tat, tat, tat! sounded on the cottage 
door, low, but very distinct. 

** Open the door, Marie,” said Hans, too lazy to move, 
himself, from Lis comfortable seat by the tire. 

But before Marie could reach the door, it opened, 


aud a little old woman came in. She was very old | 


and infirm, her hair was white and her face seamed 
with wrinkles, and she had a great, hooked nose that 
came almost downto her chin. But the tunniest 
thing was, that sbe had a great ball of yarn on her 
back, so Jarge that it bent her almost double, and it 
seemed tu be so heavy that she could scarcely walk 
under its weight. 

She dropped a grim little courtesy, as she came in, 
which Marie returned as well as she could, trying, at 
the sanie time, to pull the ragged part of her dress 
out of sight, tor the old woman was dressed in a 
black silk, and looked quite likea lady. Hans got 
up and bowed, too, as politely as he could. 

* Tam the fairy Wuhlwollen,” said the old woman, 
in a harsh, cracked voice. ‘ I was present at both of 
your births, and promised to watch over you all your 
lives. Perhaps I haven’t done my duty by you, for I 
See you are in poverty aid distress, but I have never 
forgotten you, and now I have come to put an eud to 
your troubles.” 

Hans pinched himself to see if he was really awake, 
and visions of unbounded wealth and undisturbed 
ease danced before his eyes; while Marie already be- 
gan to think how she would outshine Irma and all 
the village girls at the coming Fair; for of course the 
fairy could do no less than to make them rich, if she 
had been appointed their guardian at their births. 

She unfastened the cords that bound the ball of 
yarn to her back, and it rol.ed off at Marie’s feet. 

* There, my child,” said she, ‘“‘ hidden in that ball 
you will find a treasure that will wake you rich and 
happy for life! But you will not find it unless you 
knit up the yarn as fast as you unwind it. But be 
diligent, and you will get to the end of the yarn soon.” 

Marie courtesied and thanked the fairy, her eyes 
shining with delight. To be sure it would have been 
nicer to have the fairy give her the treasure without 
concealing it in a ball of yarn, but it wouldn’t take 
her long to find it. 

Then the fairy turned to Hans, and took a spade, 
which they now noticed for the first time, from her 
side where it hung. She went very near to him, and 
spoke ‘n a very low, mysterious voice: 

* Hidden in the ground around this house is a great 
treasure !”’ 

Haus’s eyes glistened, and he fairly trembled with 
juy. ‘*‘ Where, where?” he exclaimed, eagerly. 

The fairy pursed up her lips and shook her head. 

“1 can’t tell you exacily where,” she said. “ But 
it isn’t hidden very deep, and if you dig the ground 
all over with this spade you'll find it.” 

Hans and Marie overwhelmed the fairy with 
thanks, but iu the midst of them she hobbled to the 
door, opened it, and was gone without a word of fare- 
well, leaving Hans and Marie half wild with excite- 
ment aud delight. 

Marie took the knitting needles, which had grown 
rusty with disuse, out of the drawer, and began to 
knit the yarn off the ball, and Hans could bardly 


wait until morning to begin his search for the treas- | 


ure hidden on his own farm. They resolved to keep 
the ftairy’s visit a secret, for if the villagers knew 
that a treasure was hidden on the land, they might 
come in the night and dig for, and perhaps find it; 
and if anybody knew what was hidden in Marie’s 
great ball of yarn, they might be tempted to break 
into the house in the night and steal it. 

So they said nothing, and everybody wondered 
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So he planted corn, ond wheat, and vegetables, 
and then went every day to the ale-house as he had 
done before the fairy’s visit, while Marie, more pa- 
tient and hopeful than he, still worked away at her 
knitting. It was amazing-to see the number of pairs 
of socks that she knit, and still the ball grew smaller | 
very slowly. As soon as a dozen pairs of socks were | 
finished she sold them at the shops in the town, 
thinking it almost beneath her to do so when she | 
was so soon to be rich, but glad to have the money | 
she got for them to buy food and fine clothes for 
Sundays; for such a number of socks came to a good 
deal of money, more than she had ever earned betore | 
in her life, for she had never before thought of knit- | 
ting more than two pairs in a week, while now she 
knit more than a dozen pairs every week. 

Hans’s crop flourished wonderfully. The land was 
very fertile, and having been brought by Hans’s la- 
bors into so fine a condition for planting, it yielded a 
splendid crop. Everybody who passed noticed and 
spoke of it, and Hans at last began to feel a little 
pride in it, and stayed at home from the ale-house a 
day, now and then, to hoe the weeds out of it, and 
finally, as it began to be near harvest time, devoted 
all his time to it, only dropping into the ale-house 
now and then, of an evening, to hear his farm praised 
by all the neighbors, never minding the laughter of 
the idle fellows who had, been his boon companions. 
But Marie’s ball of yarn was growing very s:uall—so 
small, indeed, that it didn’t seem possible that there 
could be a very great treasure hid in so small a com- 
pass, and Hans laughed at ber continually, for hav- 
ing so much faith in the “ old cheat of a fairy.” Ma- 
rie was growing 80 nervous and anxious, expecting 
every day to see the treasure, or at least the end of 
the yarn, if there were no treasure, that the needles 
shook in her fingers. What if after all she should 
find nothing in the ball? But if the fairy Wohlwoi- 
len was a gvod tairy, as everybody said, would she 
deceive them so? 

One day Irma came to see her, and when she was 
going away Marie said, after much hesitation and 
stammering: : 

“Irma, they say that the fairy Wohlwollen was at 
your christening, and that she takes care of you. 
Did she ever give you anything? ‘Does she give you 
your yarn, and do you ever find treasures hidden in 
the balls?” 

“No,” answered Irma, innocently. “I buy my 
yarn at Herr Kaufman’s store, and I never saw the 
fairy Wohlwollen, or any other fairy. But I do find 
treasures in my balls of yarn though, always,” she 
added, laughing, as she ran off. 

Marie went back to ber knitting with added hope. 
If Irma found treasures in her balls, of course the 
fairy Wohlwollen }.ut them there, and of course she 
had put one in the ball which she had given her. 
All the tremor had gone from her fingers, and her 
needles flew like lightning. When Hans came in 
from the tield she was determined to have the treas- 
ure, whatever it might be, to show him. But the 
ball grew smaller and smaller; once more arvund, 
and it fell to pieces, and—there was nothing there 
but yarn! 

Poor Marie! the disappointment was very bitter. 
She threw herself down on the floor, and sobbed and 
wept as if her heart would break. But at last anger 
at the fairy got the better of her sorrow. 

**The wicked, wicked old thing!” she cried, get- 
ting upand stamping ber foot on the fluor. “ She 
only cares for Irma—she meant to cheat us!”” Then 
she put on her hat and went tu see Irma. 

** Irma, what kind of treasures du you find in your 
balls of yarn?” she said. 

Irma laughed again. 

*“ Why 1 knit my socks out of them, and sell the 
socks tor enough to support grandma and me. Isn’t 
that finding a treasure in them?” 

Marie louked bewildered for a moment, ther she 
turned and went home with a new idea in her mind. 
When Hans came home from the field, an hour after- 
ward, he fuund her knitting away as busily as ever, 
but now from an old ball of yarn that she had before 
the fairy’s visit. 

** Have you found the treasure?’’ asked Hans. 

** Yes,”” answered Marie quietly, ‘‘and Hans you 
are finding yours that was hid in the ground every 





day!’ Then she got up, and put her hand on his 
shoulder, and pointed to the fields. ‘“ Do you re- | 


BHumors of the Dan. 


A BUDGET OF JOKES. 


One fertile source of jests is misplaced sympathy— 
fellow-feeling bestowed on the wrong side. Thus, 
when Lord Sydmouth said one day, “ My brains are 
gone tothe dogs this morning,” Sir H Nicholas at 
once ejaculated, ‘* Poor dogs!” A French lady, hear- 
ing a Capuchin bad been devoured by wolves, ex- 
claimed, ** Poor beasts; hunger must be a terrible 
thing.” And Peter Pindar, on a stone being flung 
at George III., and narrowly missing his head, cele- 
brated the “ lucky escape of the stone.” Akin to 
this topic of misplaced sympathy is another of mis- 
placed choice. Two things may be inseparably join- 
ed—one evil, the otber good. To shuffi» their char- 
acters often has a whimsical effect. A young fellow 
was talking of the time to come—“ a hundred years 
hence, when we shall all be in heaven.” “My 
dear,” said his mother, “don’t talk of such horrid 
things.” Clough writes, “ Did I ever tell you of a 
Calvinistic woman who, being asked about the Uni- 
versalists, said,‘ Yes; they expect that everybody 
will be saved; but we lvok for better things!” 
These are substantially the same as the sentence of 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek’s challenge: ‘* Gud have mer- 
cy upon one of our souls! He may have mercy upon 
mine; but my hope is better, and 80 luok to thyself” 
Akin to both these topics is the confusion of meum 
and tuum in matters of very exclusive property. 
“Take a wife, Tom,” said Sheridan to his son. “ Very 
well; whose shall I take?” was the answer. “ You 
should take 2 walk every morning on an empty stom- 
ach,” said a doctor to Sidney Smith. “ Upon 
whose?” asked the patient. Another specics ot con- 
fusion is when such distinction is made between the 
constituent elements of a thing and the whole which 
they constitute, that the same thing is affirmed of 
the one and denied of the other. “ He cannot see 
the wood for the trees,” or ‘“‘the town fur the hous- 
es,”’ are casesin point. Horace Walpvle said he be- 
lieved be should love bis country very well if it was 
not tor his countrymen. 





A SURGICAL CUT. 

One blazing hot day, when I was ashore at Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes, I was sitting in the coolest veran- 
da I could find,enjvying a tumbler of sangaree, iu 
company with a little assistant surgeon belonging to 


*| Her Majesty's Frigate Thermopylz. To us entered 


a colored gentleman, an excellent sample of the na- 
tive-born Barbadian, as full of aira and graces as a 
Parisian dancing-master. 

“I’ve de honor, sar, I believe, sar,” said he, with a 
wonderful flourish, ‘ of ’dressing an offiver of de fri- 
gate Monopoly, sar?” 

** Yes,” replied my friend, “ I belong to the Ther- 
mopylez.” 

“Sorry to inform you, sar, dat a officer of your 
ship, sar, lies at dis moment at de police-station, in a 
deplorable state of intoxification, sar 

Our informant was unable to tell us the name of 
the ofticer who had got into this scrape, but my little 
surgeon, eager to befriend a messmate, at once or- 
dered a carriage, and drove off to the police-station. 
I could not accompany him, as 1 was expecting a vis- 
itor. I therefure sat and awaited his return. 

At the end of an bour or 80 the little surgeon came 
back, very hot and very angry. 

“Hang that palavering nigger,” be muttered. 
“ Pve spent tive shillings for nutuing; and tive shil- 
lings, 1 can aasure you, wakes a hole in an assistant’s 
pay ” 

** How so? Was there no naval cfticer at the p> 
lice-station at all?” 

**O yes; there was an officer there, laid on a ta- 
ble, as drunk as a lord, and snoring like a hog; but” 
—he uttered these words with ineffable scorn—“ it 
was our chief engineer. 
mess, 80 1 just let him sweat.’’ 


> 





A CALCULATING WOMAN. 


Paris contains within its walls a Russian colony. 
It is aristocratic, elegant and ultra-capricious, and 


why Hans and Marie, who used to be so idle, had | member how they luoked before the fairy came? Do | we often hear stories on the noble Muscovites of the 
grown so suddenly industrious. For every morning you remember that we had nothing to eat nor to’ Faubourg St. Honore. To-day we heard 4 good one 


they were up beture the day dawned, Hans digging | wear? and now we have plenty, and I have laid by | on Mme. de 
in the fields, and Marie busy at her knitting, and | enough of the money that I got fur my socks to sup- | necklace that cost $60,000. 


they never ceased their labor until late at night. 
Hans grew discouraged first. He had ploughed 
his fields, turning up the earth in every corner of 
them, and then dug, and hoed, and raked the earth, 
until it seemed almust a miracle, if what the fairy 
said was true—that the treasure wasn’t hidden very 
deep—that he didn’t findit. He threw his spade 
angrily down, one day, when he came home trom the 
fields, and declared he would dig no more. The fairy 
was a cheat and a liar; there was no treasure there 
he said; and off he went to the ale-house, in spite of 


, Marie’s remonstrances. When he came home at 
Irma was a girl of just Marie’s age, who lived very ' 
near them. It was a much poorer and tinier cottage | 


night he was more than ever determined to dig no 
more. His old companions at the ale-house had 


, laughed at him for his industry, and some of them 


seemed to suspect what he was digging tor, 
“Tam going to plant the ground, now,” he said. 


| “ Everybody will laugh at me if I don’t, after spend- 
ting away, as busy as a bee, from morning till night. ' 


ing so much time and labor in getting it ready to 
plant, for that’s what they think I’ve been doing, 
and I might as well plant it, for the things will grow 
without any care in ground that’s been turned over 
like that.” 


| port us through the winter, even if we had not that 





splendid harvect. Don’t you see what the fairy 
meant, Hans? Hasn’t there been a treasure in your 
spade and my yarn?” Hans reflected for a while. 

“TI believe she was a good fairy, after all, Marie,” 
he said, emphatically, at last. 

The next morning Marie was at her knitting, bright 
and early, and as diligently as she had knit from the 
fairy’s ball, but Hans left bis harvesting and went to 
see Irma, toask her, again, to marry him. Ste looked 
up at his fields covered with ripe, waving grain, at 
his fences and hedyes all so neat and trim, at bis 
barns already filled, and then, swilingly, down at | 
the ale-house where he so seldom went now. And 
then she said she would. 

And so Marie and Irma sit together, now, and knit 
and still find treasures in their balls of yarn, and 
every year Hans's spade brings the treasure of an 
abundant harvest out of the ground. And very of- | 
ten in the evening, as they sit by the fire, they talk | 
of the fairy Woblwullen, and listen for that sharp , 
little rat-a-tat, tat, tat, tat on the dour. But the 
tuiry’s mission was accomplished, she came no mure. 





, who has a wagniticent diamond 
lf any one asked the 
great Russian lady the price of this jewel she always 
replies in smiling. 

** 1t cost me ten months of prison.” 

This is the answer to the enigma. 

Usually Mme. de spends $80 000 a year. 
Last year, just as every one was leaving town tur the 
summer, a jeweller came to the huuse with the fa- 
mous necklace. 

*“ How much does it cost?” 

$60,000, Mvjame.” 

** That is a great deal. I have not that much,” re- 
plied the beautiful Russian. 





her. 


after that time I wi!l buy it.” 

The merchant asked nothing better, and the bar- 
gain was closed. 

M.ne. de 
au Rois, where she stayed ten months. She dismias- 
ed triends, servants, coachwan, covks, gave up the 
house, and al] herluxury. The result was she saved 
the $60,000, and with it bought the necklace. 

















He doesn't belong to our 











The jeweller was leaving, when a bright idea seized 


} 
“ Could you keep this necklace for me ten months? 


went to the convent of the Abbaze- 
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Great Seymour Square oyster. 


Being Three Chapters from a Detectives Case Bo 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


1.—THE DRAWING OF THE Net. 





N the night of October 13th, 1 

Mr. John William Morley left 
banking-office on Bay street 
eleven o'clock ; and after lock 
the door proceeded homewa 
It was after ward remarked t! 
this was a somewhat stra: 
thing for this gentleman to 

He was a private banker ; 
broker, and kept the usual br 
ness hours of such men; and 

alinost invariable custom was 
absent himself from his office 
five o'clock, two hours after cl 
ing the door. It was, there 
unuseal, to say the least, t 
be should upon this occas 


of) 
. 


have remained at bis place of business until elev 
clock; and it appeared stranger still when its 
afterwards discovered that promptly at five heb 
dismissed all the help about the office, for the da 
the two clerks, the bouk-keeper, the porter, the. 
rand boy—dispensing with all assistance In 
squaring of the day’s business, and preferring to ck 
the sture himself rather than have any one atx 
It was decidedly singular. 


Mr. Jobn William Morley was a tall, stout, etre 


man, with a florid face, 
and one of tne best heads un the street. 
the vicinity of sixty years of age at this time, am 
widower, with one son, Clarence Morley. 
were very unlike. 
twenty-eight, of a scientific and artistic torn of mir 
and could not be induced to put his none betwe 
the leaves of bis father's ledgers. There was por 
cret about it that there was trouble between the 
Mr. Morley senior desired two things excee 
ingly; first, that Clarence should be a banker, a 
succeed himself in business; and second, that 
should not marry Miss Willets; and it was equa! 
well known that the son took the negative and « 
firmative on the wrong side of these questions 1 
spectively, and that the stubborn wills of the ty 
men clashed repeatedly and irately over these t» 
questions of a business, and a girl. 

thought strange that John William Morley, bavi: 
| built up one of the first banks of deposit In the cit: 
| 

| 





a keen eye, a nervous sl 
He wa 


The t: 
The son was @ young man 


It was bv 


which yielded him an income of about nine thousan 
per year, should desire to have the business, wi: 
the fame and money that were in it, perpetuat 
through his only son; nor was it uncharacteristic 
& man of his patrician blood and education that! 
should desire a different person for # dauglter-i: 
lawfrom Annie Willets, pretty, amiable aud po 
and the sister of a struggling artist 
$ protege of Clarence. 
| that the son, having inherited « good share of ind: 
) | pendence of character an! self-assertion from tt 
¥, | father, should dv pretty much as he pleased abou 
¥ these matters; except, by cautious and politic po 
WJ) | ple who are ever on the keen went for number on 
it was ominously whispered that Clarence woul 
certainly be disinter! 
sition to his father’s wixhes. 
This digression, ae it seems, is 
It is necessary to show by it that on the night of O 
tober 13th, 1564, there was positive and sericas in 
harmony between the Morleys—fatber am! em 
I have said that the banker left his 
o'clock of this night. 


ee 
ee ae 


friend an 
Nor did people greatly wonde 


no digression at al 


fice at cleve 
This ie known to have lex 
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ted if be did not cease bis oppo 


mame & 








